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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem | will not rest until the 
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nt Feet. 


Though May is Mary’s special month, June reminds 


us of her share in the earthly mission of her Son. Just 

as no tomb marks the end of the 
BEHOLD THY Immaculate Virgin’s earthly puil- 
MOTHER! vrimage, neither does any month 

of the vearly cycle mark the end 
of devotion to her. From the time of the Annunciation 
when “she went in haste to the hill country” to assist 
her cousin Elizabeth, she has been traveling throughout 
the world to help humankind. In Bethlehem she brought 
forth the Savior of the world. She was seen in Egypt 
carrving the divine Child. At Cana she asked the Christ 
to perform His first miracle of love. On Calvary she 
is discernible in the darkness, and the dving Redeemer 
speaks to the world His last words concerning her 
“Behold thy Mother!” 

Marv has ever since received from the faithful the 
devotion due a mother. The faithful of the infant 
Church traced her image in the catacombs ; the Emperor 
Constantine officially dedicated the capital of the Em- 
pire to the Blessed Virgin. Saint Helena, who discov- 
ered the True Cross, had churches built in honor of Our 
Lady at Bethlehem and Nazareth. And the General 
Council of Ephesus, held in 431, defended Mary’s di- 
vine motherhood in a temple called after the “Mother 
of God.” 


Mary has often answered this love of her children by 
intervening in the course of human history. Her Rosary, 
preached by Saint Dominic, 
smashed the Albigensian heresy 


HER LOVE FOR 
MANKIND 


which was threatening to poison 
European society. In the bat- 
tle of Lepanto (1571) the Christian forces turned back 
the last onslaught of the Turks, and as the smoke 
cleared above the purpled Mediterranean and the cres- 
cent fled before the Cross the words of her Rosary 
could be heard on the Catholic galleys. In 1858, when 
the drought of Liberalism was parching the life of Eur- 
ope, a spring began to flow at a grotto in Lourdes. 
Cures and conversions commenced to be wrought in 
that blessed countryside, graced by the appearance of 
the Lady, and they have continued ever since. 


Mary has aided her children against the threat of the 
Roman, the Mohammedan, and the Agnostic. She will 
assist them today against the menace of 

HER Communism. In 1917 our Blessed Ladv 
ROSARY appeared to a group of peasant children 
at Fatima in Portugal. She exhorted 
their beads every day and to make sacrifices 
for the conversion of sinners. She told them that the 


them to sav 


first World War, which was then in its third year, would 
soon be overs but that if the crimes of the world cor 
tinued there would follow a much more terrible conflict 
“To prevent this I come to ask the consecration of Rus 
sia to my Immaculate Heart and the Communion of rep- 
aration on the first Saturdays. If they listen to my re- 
yuests, Russia will be converted and there will 
peace. If not, she will scatter her errors through thi 
world, provoking wars and persecution of the Church 
I'he good will be martyred, the Holy Father will have 
much to suffer, various nations will be annihilated. In 
the end my Immaculate Heart will triumph, the Holy 
Father will consecrate Russia to me, and a certain 
period of peace will be granted to the world.” Our Lady 
then told the children a final secret which has not yet 
been disclosed. 
The conversion of Russia! Peace in the world! 
The Catholics of the Western Hemisphere are taking 
up the great campaign to 
THE WAY TO GOD the Blessed Virgin for these 
AND PEACE goals. It was under her 
protection and in a flagship 
bearing her name that Columbus discovered the New 
World. She appeared personally to a converted Aztec 
Indian at Guadalupe in 1531. The peace-loving Amer- 
icas are dedicated to her. On May Day multitudes ov- 
erflowed New York’s Saint Patrick’s Cathedral to pray 
for Russia’s conversion and world peace. In Ottawa 
from June 18 to June 22 a great Marian Congress will 
make the Canadian city the focal point of the Catholic 
world. There will be representatives of all races and 
the largest single assembly of Cardinals ever to gather 
in the Western Hemisphere. In the words of the Arch- 
bishop of Ottawa, “the prayers of the Canadian people 
and of all the peoples represented. . . will rise to heaven 
‘ as a mist rises from the water and condenses in 
the clouds above to fall again on earth, giving to the 
land fruits and harvest . and the Queen of Peace 
will certainly obtain from the Prince of Peace that 
peace which will bring to the suffering world the hap- 
piness it so much desires.” 

The human heart never hears the word “peace” with- 
out experiencing a secret longing. This longing may be 
likened to the buds and flowers of spring breaking 
through the rough hewn graves of a battlefield. The 
vision of peace is like the,clear blue sky after a night of 
storm. The vision will take on reality if every Chris- 
tian soul keeps its eves on Jesus and Mary, and works 
and prays for the fulfillment of their common will for 
mankind in spite of the threatening nature of these 
post-war times, 
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The Red Juggernaut 


By H.C. McGinnis 


HE Red juggernaut is defin- 

itely in the midst of the 

program laid out for it by 
Marx, Lenin and Stalin. What is 
this program? It calls for this 
Red monster to roll over all the 
world, crushing into lifeless obliv- 
ion society’s moral order. That it 
is not a mythical bogey-man, but a 
most definite reality, has been rec- 
ognized, although somewhat tard- 
ily, by the Truman Declaration. 
Should one dare to mangle some- 
what a dramatic passage from 
Macbeth, he might call the Red at- 
tack the bell which summons a 
free world to hell. Despite our 
desire to do everything within 
reason to have a durable and peace- 
ful world-order come out of the 
past war, it is plainly fundamental 
that there cannot possibly be any 
compromise between Americanism 
and Communism. They are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other in every respect and 
are no more compatible than fire and water. 

In the great battle of political ideologies now defin- 
itely joined, the United States stands at present almost 
alone as the champion of democracy in what will un 
doubtedly prove to be a death struggle between democ- 
racy and totalitarianism. From the present look of 
things, little help can be expected from the nations of 
Western Europe. Most of them are having their hands 
full in protecting themselves against Moscow’s persist- 
ent attempts to cause their downfall from within. The 
great British Empire, our natural ally in a battle against 
Russia, is slowly but surely falling apart and many of 
her former allies, such as the Moslem world with its 
200 million people, are pulling away from her. In the 
final analysis the United States must look to its own 
strength as its mainstay. 

Since this is, generally speaking, the situation, what 
do we Americans face as the chief defender of moral 
civilization against Communism’s onslaughts? The pic- 
ture is not a nice one; but it is far better to see it and to 
understand it than to be uninformed. To prepare our- 
selves adequately we must know the magnitude of the 
task we face. 





H. C. McGinnis 


The Red menace is a_ world 
problem, so we must not make the 
mistake of turning our eyes to 
Europe alone. In fact, there are 
many conditions which make it 
very likely that Asia, rather than 
Europe, will be the main battle- 
field. The Red blueprint calls for 
the entire world to become one 
huge state under the Hammer and 
Sickle with Moscow as its capital. 
Since the Kremlin does not believe 
in halfway measures or in only 
partial achievement, it has set its 
sinister forces in motion the world 
over. Unfortunately for our proper 
information, Moscow’s campaign 
against Europe’s democracies gets 
almost all the attention of our news 
reporting media 

China, because of its huge popu- 
lation, size, and natural wealth, is 
already an important factor in the 
postwar world. Her nearly one- 
half billion people are awakened from what seemed to 
be a long sleep and are already beginning a definite 
march. The destination of this march has not yet been 
determined and it seems bevond all hope that China 
must not suffer a long and bitter civil war before that 
destination will be fully decided. True, the Kremlin 
has signed a 30-year treaty with Chiang Kai-shek which 
appears to be running over with good will; but what 
Moscow's diplomats write on paper and what its pres- 
ent version of the Third Internationale does are two 
entirely different things. With one hand Moscow 
strokes soothingly the throat of an intended victim 
while she prepares to slit it with the other. In fact, 
Communism’s leaders have gone on record to the ef- 
fect that in their opinion it is a distinct virtue for a 
Communist agent to lie shamelessly to a non-Com- 
munist. 

All reliable reports indicate that Moscow is supplying 
China’s Red armies and in case of a civil war would 
continue to do so. Many observers expect Russian 
armies openly to reinforce the Chinese Reds or else, 
hypocritically deploring the chaos which a Chinese civil 
war would surely cause, move into northern China un- 
der the pretext of preserving order. In the latter case, 
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only one totally unacquainted with Moscow’s pattern of 
behavior would expect her to ever move out again. 
Because of this likelihood, a Chinese civil war may be 
expected to wind up in another world conflagration. 
From all indications, a military clash between Moscow 
and the with the United 
States, is just as likely to occur in Asia as in Europe 
and perhaps more so. 
ingly is 


democracies, particularly 
Moscow knows this and accord- 
furiously throughout all Asia to 
strengthen her cause and to weaken that of the Western 
Powers. 


While Chiang Kai-shek’s 


working 
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Western Hemisphere agents and collaborators in Mey 
ico City on May 18, 1944. Perhaps the reason why \ 
do not connect such uprisings with Communism in thx 
cases in which they should be is because Latin Amer 
ica’s Communists often select very democratic-soun 
ing names for their parties. In more than one count: 
south of the border the Communists do right well 
themselves in elections, notably in Chile, Costa Ri 
and Cuba. While in a few places the Communists d 
not try overmuch to camouflage their machinations | 
using for their 


false labels 





government admittedly 
tains many high officials who 
are very 
outlook, has pro- 
claimed many times that it is 


con- 
reactionary in their 
Chiang 


his intention to give China a 
real democracy. It appears to 
be futility of the rankest sort 
the 


to expect Politbureau to 


stand quietly by while a great in print. 


democracy is being born in 


Definition of a Russian 


Ripley, whose name has become a byword t 
because of his research work in digging up odd- 
ities in the world, carried a cartoon of Stalin 
in his syndicated feature of May 5. 
the sketch, remarks the editor of The Register, 
(Steubenville, Ohio) was one of the most con- 
cise definitions of Russian slavery we have seen 
Those who are sympathetic with the cratic. 
Communistic way of life might pause for medi- 
tation on each of Ripley’s pungent statements. 


parties and movements, pro! 
ably because attempts at cam 
ouflage would be useless, the 
influence of Catholicism 
most other places is so potent 
that the Reds in such localities 
attempt to deceive the elect 


Alongside rate by posing as movements 
which are not only progressiv 
dem 


but also thoroughly 


Moscow spends huge sums 


Asia, next door to Asiatic He said: in her radio broadcasts 
Russia. If she does, Moscow A RUSSIAN CITIZEN: latin America. Red propa 
will have to do a complete May not own land ganda from this source 
about-face, for at present her May not be tried by a jury poured into our sister repu 
. : oT May not choose his own job ’ ee 4 
agents are busy throughout all May net sheont himeclf from work lics at the rate of about thre 


Asia fanning the flames of dis- 
orders, revolutions and 
With the British and 
Dutch empires fighting a los- 
ing fight in the Far East, and 
with France’s Asiatic holdings 
struggling to become free, the 


Western may find 


May not strike 
May not picket 
May 
May not travel 


civil 
wars. 


May 


e and freedom of soul. 
Powers 





not employ labor 


May not own jewelry 
not ring a church bell 

May not be friends with a foreigner 

And is forbidden freedom of speech— 
freedom of assembly—freedom of religion— 


hours daily. Since the end o 
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> war, Moscow's news com 
nents and “lectures” have beet 
gradually taking on an ant 
American tone. But the Polit 
hureau is using more than ra 
dio in educating Latin Ameri 
the Communist 


cans in pat 








Asia’s hundreds of millions of 
people lined up with Moscow 
in the final showdown. With Russia’s troops forming 
the spearhead of an invasion across the narrow Bering 
Strait, the possible immense hordes of Asiatic fighters 
which could invade North America behind Russia’s 
mechanized forces would not constitute what one could 
rightly call a picnic for our own fighting forces. To 
prevent Asia from being maneuvered by Red strategy 
into the arms of the Politbureau and its world-wide 
schemes, the United States must give plenty of genu- 
ine support and encouragement to the democratic ele- 
ments in that continent’s several nations. 


While Asia may at present constitute the powder keg 
which will blow the world into World War III, there 
is Red devilment much nearer home. For some reason 
we know very little about the Communist threat 
to Latin America, although it is plain enough to those 
who will interest themselves. There have been revolu- 
tions and uprisings in several South American coun- 
tries and most of them have been in accordance with 
the blueprint for action released by Moscow to its 


tern. It uses vast quantities 
of books and pamphlets, gives 
art exhibits, and sometimes subsidizes or 
daily press. In addition to all this, a cor 
stant program of personal missionary work by R« 


lectures and 


gans of the 


agents and their dupes is carried on with more suc- 
cess than the rank and file American has any idea of 
Since the utterance of the American intention to open! 
oppose Communism’s further advances, Red activities 
in Latin America will become ever greater in force and 
scope in the days to come. 

While the Red juggernaut rolls forward in Europe. 
Asia and Latin America, those who sit in its drivers’ 
seat do not overlook Africa and Asia Minor. In these 
places the Reds purr sweet sounds to the heads of the 
Moslem world with its 200 million people. Atheist 
Russia promises to become the protector of the Mo- 
hammedan religion! It promises to recognize the ful! 
dignity of the Moslem people, something the Western 


democracies have not always done too well. It prom- 


ises to set Christian nations so far back on their heels 
that Christian missionaries will no longer offer serious 
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mpetition to Moslem designs to win Africa to the 
iuse of Islam. All these offers smell badly of oil, but 
his evident oiliness will not make these pills easier 
swallowed by the Western powers should they find the 
taking of them an imperative prescription. Flowery 
iromises concerning the protection of the political in- 
tegrity of India’s 80 million Moslems also enter into 
this propaganda campaign. The Red campaign is waged 
n many fronts and each front is vitally important. Ob- 
jectively it appears that the law of averages alone should 
give Moscow a victory on one of them; and since any 
me May prove a most serious wound to the cause of 
Western democracy, the Politbureau smiles happily and 
bides its time. 

However, from now on, it is plain that the greatest 
concentration of Red propaganda and subversive work 
will be leveled at the United States. It is only com- 
mon sense for the Politbureau to exert its greatest ef- 
forts to weaken its strongest opponent. J. Edgar 
Hoover, FBI Chief, has warned Congress and the 
American people of the magnitude of Moscow’s current 
subversive campaign. In the statement made to the 
House Committee on un-American Activities on March 
26, Mr. Hoover declared that Moscow’s present fifth 
columns in this country work far more smoothly than 
did the very best of Nazi fifth columns assigned by 
Hitler to weaken those European nations which he later 
werrode. He characterizes Moscow’s present subvers- 
ive activities “the mad march of Communism.” It is 
not only “mad” but also vicious and highly dangerous 
to our national safety. 

That the Red campaign to win American dupes is 
very successful cannot be denied. While the enrolled 
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membership of the Communist Party numbers around 
80,000 only, it is estimated that there are about 5,000,- 
000 Americans who are sympathizers, fellow travelers, 
or just plain dupes; all willing to carry the Red banner 
in the many false fronts from behind which American 
Communism spreads its poisonous doctrines. There are 
many Americans who know so little about the bases 
upon which true democracy must rest that they are 
easily deceived into believing the Reds when they label 
their various projects as truly and basically democratic. 

The current Red subversive campaign is being di- 
rected at all aspects of American life. Nothing of any 
importance is being spared. There is an attack on the 
political front, one which characterizes the new attitude 
concerning help to those nations immediately in front 
if the Red juggernaut as being nothing but “imperial- 
ism.” The Reds continue, and at the same time step up 
their incessant campaign in our economic life. But 
Communism’s greatest attack, although very often the 
most difficult to recognize as such, is the one being 
made against American spirituality and morality. Mos- 
cow knows full well that the greatest obstacle to her 
scheme to dominate the world is the moral concept of 
life. Furthermore, she knows that the religious prin- 
ciple is the foundation upon which sound morality rests. 
Hence she attacks the Church as an institution and at 
the same time seeks to minimize the Church’s import- 
ance by belittling the necessity for private morality. 

Strong and adequate armed forces can save America 
from enemies from Without, but only a vigorous prac- 
tice of the spiritual and moral concepts of life can save 
our nation from the Red juggernaut which rolls within 
our borders. 
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A religious procession in the Ukraine—symbolic of the world’s hope for 


the conversion of Russia from the thraldom of Communism. 


T is a significant fact that the only two institutions 
that are making a coherent and courageous effort 
to define and safeguard the rights of man in our 

time are the Catholic Church and the democratic na 
tion of America. Not that there has not been a great 
deal of talk and theorizing on the part of the rear-guard 
of the old liberal school on human rights, but it has been 
ineffectual and rather pathetic. Shortly before his 
death H. G. Wells published a book entitled “The 
Rights of Man,” in which he managed in his masterful 
style to get through 126 pages without telling his read- 
ers why the being, no more than a feather on the wind, 
a mere plaything of blind forces, such as he depicted 
man to be, should be dignified with such things as 
“rights” at all. 

In his address to a party of United States editors and 
publishers last January, His Holiness the Pope drew 
their attention in particular to the manner in which hu- 
man rights are being violated in the Russian-occupied 
zones of Europe. “The denial of man’s civil and re 
ligious rights has not ceased despite the war,” he said. 
“Little is of greater interest to the millions who com- 
pose your reading public than to get the facts. They 
had believed and hoped to help rid the world of an in- 
human tyranny over men’s minds and bodies, and to 
create a new order in which all peoples would be free 
with the freedom of the children of their common Fa- 
ther Who is in heaven.” That hope had strengthened 
the sorrowing hearts of millions in Europe, said the 
Pontiff, and helped them endure sacrifices without par- 
allel in history. “Must vou tell them (the people of 
the U. S. A.) that their hope has been shattered 
against a succeeding tyranny,” continued the Pope. “We 
dare not be discouraged. Leaders will not be wanting, 
they are not wanting, men of sterling character, not 


self-seeking, but devoted to the social betterment of all 
classes. “3 

Two of the most comprehensive Declarations of the 
Rights of Man which have been made in recent years 
were promulgated by the Institute of International Law 
and by a body of Catholic scholars appointed by the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference of America. We 
give the texts of both Declarations for the purpose of 
interesting comparison. The Institute of International 
Law, in its session held in New York on October 12, 
1929, “considering that the juridic conscience of the 
civilized world demands the recognition of the individ- 
ual’s rights exempted from all infringements on the 
part of the State; 

“That the Declaration of Rights inscribed in a great 
many constitutions, and notably in French and Ameri- 
can constitutions at the end of the 18th century, en- 
acted laws, not only for the citizen, but for the human 


being; 


“That the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States declares that no State shall 
‘deprive any person of life, liberty or property without 
due process of the law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws;’ 


“That the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
an unanimous decision ruled that by the terms of this 
amendment, it applied within the jurisdiction of the 
United States ‘to all persons without distinction of race, 
color or nationality, and that the equal protection of the 
laws is a guarantee of the protection of equal laws;’ 


“That moreover a certain number of treaties explic- 
itly provided for the recognition of the rights of man; 


“That it is all important to spread throughout the 
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entire world the international recognition of the rights 
of man; 

Proclaims : 

ARTICLE I 

It is the duty of every State to recognize for every 
individual the equal right to life, liberty, and property 
and to accord to everyone on its territory the full and 
complete protection of the law without distinction of 
nationality, sex, race, language or religion. 

ARTICLE IT 

It is the duty of every State to recognize for every 
individual the right to the free exercise, both public 
and private, of every faith, religion or belief of which 
the practice is not incompatible with public polity and 
good morals. 

ArrtIcLe III 

It is the duty of every State to recognize the rights 
of every individual to the free use of the language of 
his choice and for instruction in this language. 

ArTICLE IV 

No motive whatsoever based directly or indirectly 
on differences of sex, race, language or religion can 
authorize a State to refuse to any of its nationals pri- 
vate and public rights, and especially the admission to 
institutions of public instruction and the exercise of 
different economic activities, professions and indus- 
tries. 

ARTICLE V 

The equality already provided is not to be nominal, 
but really effective and excludes all discrimination, di- 
rect or indirect. 

ArtIcLe VI 

No State has the right to withdraw, except for rea- 
sons taken from its general legislation, its nationality 
from those who for reasons of sex, race, language or 
religion it might wish to deprive of the rights guaran- 
teed by the preceding articles.” 

The committee appointed by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference recently treated the subject of the 
rights of man in four categories: the rights of the hu- 
man person, the rights of the family, domestic rights 
of states and the rights of States in the International 
Community. We will cite the eighteen rights it attrib- 
utes to the human person as including more strictly 
what is generally meant by the rights of man. The com- 
mittee emphasized the fact that the Creator has charged 
man with obligations arising out of his personal dig- 
nity, from his immortal destiny and from his relation- 
ships, as a social being. For the fulfilment of his mani- 
fold obligations man is endowed with certain inalien- 
able rights. Obligations and rights are correlative. At 
all times the obligation to respect the rights of others 
operates against the arbitrary use of rights. Individ- 
uals must not be denied the right to be afforded suit- 
able opportunity to discharge their obligations in the 
various situations of life. God has provided the basic 
resources of the world for man’s use. The unity of 


the human race under God is not broken by geographi- 
cal distance or by diversity of civilization, culture and 
economy. The dignity of man, created in the image 
of God, obliges him to live in accordance with the law 
imposed by God. Consequently he is endowed as an 
individual and as a member of society with rights which 
are inalienable. 


Among these rights are: 


1. The right to life and bodily integrity from 
the moment of conception, regardless of physi- 
cal or mental condition except in just punishment 
for crime. 

2. The right to serve and worship God in pri- 
vate and in public. 

3. The right to religious formation through 
education and association. 

4. The right to personal liberty under just 
law. 

5. The right to the equal protection of just 
law regardless of sex, nationality, color or creed. 

6. The right to freedom of expression, of in- 
formation and of communication in accordance 
with truth and justice. 

7. The right to choose and freely to maintain 
a state of life, married or single, lay or relig- 
ious. 

8. The right to education suitable for the 
maintenance and development of man’s dignity 
as a human person. 

9. The right to petition the Government for 
redress of grievance. 

10. The right to a nationality. 

11. The right of access to the means of liveli- 
hood by migration when necessary. 

12. The right of association and peaceful as- 


sembly. 
13. The right to work and choose one’s occu- 
pation. 


14. The right of personal ownership, use and 
disposal of property, subject to the rights of 
others, and to limitations in the interest of the 
general welfare. 

15. The right to a living wage. 

16. The right to collective bargaining. 

17. The right to associate by industries and 
professions to obtain economic justice and the 
general welfare. 

18. The right to assistance from society, if 
necessary from the State, in distress of person 
or family.” 


Tt will be noted that, while the two Declarations 
agree in essentials, the Catholic one appeals not to “the 
juridic conscience of the civilized world” about which 
men are growing daily more cynical, but to the Su- 
preme Lawgiver of all, Who is immutable, Who can 
neither deceive nor he deceived, and “Whose judgments 
endure forever.” Jt is only in the God-relationship, as 
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Kirkegaard so often insisted, that man is really 


man 
And it is only from God that he derives his “inalien- 


able rights.” 

Thomas Jefferson’s proclamation of the rights of 
man has inspired Americans for a century and a half. 
Sut be it noted that what he 
“endowed by their Creator 
rights,” and that among these 
pursuit of happiness.” 


wrote was that men are 
with 
“are life, liberty and the 
Jefferson openly acknowledged 
the Source of human rights. It has become a habit of 
mind to regard life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 


certain inalienable 


ness as the sum total of man’s rights and to reduce 


these in turn to terms of economic security. 


There is a strong tendency in our day to reduce life 
to terms of economics and value everything by cash 
standards. That attitude is every bit as crude as Com- 
munism, and, in 
justifiable. 


the democratic countries totally un- 
The rights of man have shared the com- 
mon fate of spiritual concepts and ideals: they have 
heen reduced by imperceptible degrees to terms of eco- 
nomic security—Freedom from want, or political se- 
curitv—Freedom from fear. 


The rights of man as the Church and 
idealism 


American 
being seriously chal- 
The individual in the Com- 
munist system counts for nothing and has no rights 
apart from the State. for life and 
liberty S. S. R. gives a tragically clear pic- 
ture of the attitude of the Soviets to human rights. 
Communism openly subordinates the individual to the 
group or party, hence, the development of the individ 
ual, his moral and intellectual freedom, his right to his 
opinions and beliefs are unknown in the Soviet Utopia 
Christianity rightly judges the worth of a civilization 
from the opportunities it affords the individual for the 
full development of his personality and his God-given 
faculties. 


understand them 


lenged by Communism. 


are 


The scant respect 


in the U 


Christ insisted on the worth of every in 
dividual and his right to live his own life according to 
‘he Communist 
ideal runs counter to our notions of civilization, since 


the vocation to which he is called. 


it suppresses precisely those factors which go to create 


high civilizations—intellectual and moral freedom, jn- 
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tive, individuality. The recent “purge” of Russian 


the Political Bureau of the Soviet Com- 





literature by 
munist Party, as well as the peevish refusal of the So- 
viets to send representatives to the United Nations Edu 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, coupled 
with the complaints of the Writers’ Union and Propa- 
ganda Department that no real art or literature is be- 
ing produced in the U 
of trving to build a culture to order, of trying to create 
a civilization in an atmosphere where all human rights 
—including the artist’s right to 
suppressed. 


self-expression — are 


Catholics should be the most eager in the defense of 
the Rights of Man because thev, more than anv others, 





realize how sacred are these rights, and how essentix 
to the preservation of our Christian way of life. More- 
over, Catholics have the superb advantage of having the 
issue clarified for them through their Pontiffs. No- 
where have the Rights of Man been more concisely 
summed up as in Pope Pius XI encyclical on Atheistic 
Communism. the the Holy 
Father: “The right to life, to bodilv integritv, to ob 


These are, in words of 
tain the necessary means of existence; the right to tend 
towards his ultimate goal in the path marked out for 
him by God; the right of association and the right to 
Just as matrimony and the 
right to its natural use are of Divine origin, so likewise 


possess and use property 


are the constitution and fundamental prerogatives of 
the family fixed and determined by the Creator.” There 
is no one of these rights which the Soviet system does 
not violate and openly deny. 
old adage of scholastic philosophy— 
“nothing can be willed unless it is known beforehand.” 


Nihil volitum nisi prae- 
coqnitum, is an 


Catholics cannot defend the rights of man unless they 
have a clear conception of these rights, and whence 
thev derive their sanction. These rights are endangered 
as never before in the history of Christianity, from 
open attack from without and subtle devitalization from 
within. Let us be certain that the rights we defend are 
something loftier than the right to a steady income or 
the right to vote. Right thinking on the rights of man 
is essential if all human rights are not to be finally sup- 
pressed by the forces of the Left. 





the inspiration for the design. 





THE UNITY OF HOLY MATRIMONY 


This month’s cover is a continuation of the series on the Sacraments, conceived and executed by Gerard Rooney. 
Since June is traditionally known as the month of brides and marriages, the Sacrament of Holy Matrimony provides 
Marriage, raised to the level of a Sacrament by Our Savior at Cana of Galilee, is a 
grace-giving union entered into by one man and one woman for life, for the twofold purpose of continuing the propa- 
gation of the human race and increasing mutual love and fidelity. 
cover design by the interlocked rings, which cannot be separated. The source of the grace of Holy Matrimony is 
indicated by the cross and IHS monogram in the background. Christ on the Cross earned all the grace that accrues 
to members of the human race, distributing it through sacramental channels, of which Matrimony is one generally 
received by the baptized. The stole indicates the blessing of Christ the Priest on every sacramental union, but repre- 
sents as well the priestly role of the mothers and fathers of families, who are charged with the sacred trust of beget- 
ting their children and educating them in the fear and love of God, thus adding new lustre to Christ’s Mystical Body. 
The Latin text about the border is based on passages in the Book of Tobias, used by the Church as the Introit of the 
Mass for Bride and Bridegroom: ‘May the God of Israel join you together; and may He be with you, Who took pity 
on two only children; and now, O Lord, let them bless Thee more fully.” 


indicates that the problems which beset the young Tobias and his wife Sara, were dissipated by the power of God, Who 
was pleased with the sanctity of their intentions in the married state. 


The permanence of the union is emphasized in the 


The reference to the two only children 
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HI. Catholic Press Association of the United 

States at its convention in St. Paul, Minn., last 

month went on record as opposing any anti-labor 
legislation in Congress. All officers and the three i- 
rectors whose terms expired 


The annual rally of the Holy Name Societies of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn at Ebbets Field on May 18 was 


witnessed by a vast concourse of people who, with the 


Holy Name members some 70,000 strong, turned out 
to pay tribute to Most Rev. 





were re-elected. They are 
Humphrey Desmond of 
\lilwaukee, president; the 
Rev. Paul Bussard of St. 
Paul, vice president; Jos- 
eph A. Gelin of Cleveland, 
secretary ; the Rev. Andrew 
Weldon ©. Carm of Tena- 
fly, N. J., treasurer, and as 
lirectors Mr. Desmond, 
George Pflaum of Dayton, 
Ohio, and J. L. O’Sullivan 
of Milwaukee. 





Thomas EF. Molloy on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his installation as Bishop of 


Bro« Ik ly n 


. e: Ge 


The remains of Most 
Rey. Edward Joseph Han- 
na, former Archbishop of 
San Francisco, who died in 
Rome July 10, 1944, will be 
returned to the United 
States. The transfer is be- 
ing arranged at the request 








The New Jersey legis- 
lature has approved a bill 
giving clergymen the privi- 
lege of refusing to divulge 
information given to them 
in their capacity as spiritual advisers. The bill extends 
this privilege into courts and other agencies, provided 
the confessions heard by the clergymen were made “in 
the course of discipline enjoined by the rules of prac- 
tice of the religious body” to which they belong or of 
the religion which they profess. 


x * * - 


Warning that continued neglect of religious training 
in our public schools is creating a generation of relig- 
ious illiterates, Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick of 
New York, in an address on May 15, under the aus- 
pices of the Parent-Teacher Association in Bronxville, 
emphasized that it had never been the intention of the 
founding fathers of this nation to bar religion from the 
schools by any theory of a separation of state and re- 
ligion. He declared this misconception worked only to 
the advantage of pagans and atheists. At Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., a week later, Dr. Frank Glenn Lankard of 
Drew University expressed the same sentiments when 
he declared at the New York Conference of the Metho- 
dist Church that paganism is rife in American colleges 
because of the materialistic and mechanical interpreta- 
tions of life passed on to the students by the professors. 
Religion, said Dr. Lankard, belongs in the schools and 
colleges. 


One of the oldest as well as one of the smallest churches 
in Mexico, is that of the Church of San Andres 
at Atoto, 


of the Most Rev. John Jos- 
eph Mitty, present Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, 
who has sent a representa- 
tive to Rome to make ar- 
rangements. Archbishop 
Hanna resigned his San Francisco appointment in 1935 
and resided in Rome until his death. 


* * * + 


Austin Brockenbraugh Mitchell, a Protestant Episco- 
pal minister for the past ten years, and son of the late 
Rev. Austin Brockenbraugh Mitchell, also an Episco- 
palian minister, was received into the Catholic fold at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York on May 11. 

A great-great-great grandson of Patrick Henry, Mr. 
Mitchell, who is 39, was born in Parkersburg, W. Va., 
and ordained into the Episcopalian ministry after at- 
tending Seabury-Western Theological Seminary at Ev- 
anston, Ill. He is also a direct descendant of St. Thomas 
More. 

He served in the Episcopal diocese of Lexington, 
Ky., and was associate dean of St. Matthew’s Episco- 
pal Cathedral at Dallas, Texas. His last charge was at 
the Episcopal Church of St. Paul in Washington, D. C. 


* * * * 


Dr. Milton C. Froyd of New York reported to the 
40th annual meeting of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City on May 20th that “we are headed 
for a general denominational deterioration.” 

“There is no blinking the fact that the processes of 
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deterioration are already so far advanced that a crumb- 
ling of the total structure is mevitable,” he said. 

Dr. Froyd, director of the convention’s program of 
study of theological education, said “one out of every 
10 of the men now manning our pulpits has no training 
bevond high school.” 

He said that in the last 20 years “Northern Baptists 
have made virtually no progress in lifting the educa- 
tional standards of the min- 


In an address before the Economic Club in Detroit 
recently, Arthur Bliss Lane, former United States Am- 
bassador to Warsaw roundly denounced the perfidy of 
Soviet Russia in its treatment of Poland. The “free 
and unfettered elections” promised the Poles at the 
Yalta conference were fraudulent, he declared. Ar- 
rests, deportations, intimidations and murder were 


freely employed by Soviet agents to swing “victory” to 


the pro-Russian side. He 





istry.” 


In the death of Most 
Rev. Michael J. Curley, 
Archbishop of Baltimore 
and Washington, which oc- 
curred on Mav 16, the 
Church has lost an out- 
standing member of its hi- 
erarchy and the United 
States a citizen who was 
foremost in promoting all 
that was best for the civic 
welfare. 

Born at Golden Island, 
Athlone, Ireland, October 
12, 1879, he attended the 


local schools there, later go- 





ing to Rome where he re- 
ceived the degree of Bache- 
lor of Divinity at Propa- 
ganda University in 1903. 
He was ordained a priest in 
1904, came to this country 
and served as a missionary 
in Florida until 1914. In 
that vear he was elevated to 
the hierarchy as Bishop of 
St. Augustine, although only 35 vears old. 

In August, 1921, he was appointed Archbishop of 
Baltimore, succeeding the late Cardinal Gibbons. 


* es a 


Very Rev. Edward Kilian Lynch O. Carm., of Tar 


rvtown, N. Y., Provincial of the Carmelite Order in 


the United States has been elected Superior General of 
the Carmelite Order with residence in Rome. 

To direct the affairs of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer (Redemptorists) the Very Rev. Leon- 
ard Buys of The Netherlands was named as Superior 
General. He succeeds the Most Rev. Patrick Murray, 
who directed the work of the Redemptorists for thirty- 
eight years. 

Very Rev. Leo Deschatelets, O. M. I., Provincial of 
the Eastern Canada province of the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate, was elected as Superior General. He is 
the first North America-born priest to hold the 
othe. 





added that delaying elec- 
tions 18 months was a well- 
planned move to give the 
regime time to import Rus- 
sian secret police to prepare 
the ground. 

As for the future of free 
Poland, Mr. Lane placed 
his trust in these factors: 
Poland’s people are 90 per 
cent opposed to the Soviet- 
backed Warsaw govern- 
ment, they are united in pa- 
triotic feeling and in their 
Catholic Faith. 
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The proposal made some 
months ago to ordain wo- 
men as ministers in the 
Presbyterian Church in the 
United States was rejected 
at the general assembly of 
the church at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., on May 17. 


The late Most Rev. Michael J. Curley 


The Holy See has made 
the following appointments : 

Very Rev. James McManus, C. Ss. R., Superior of 
the Redemptorist House at Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, to 
be Bishop of Ponce, Puerto Rico, in succession to Most 
Rev. Alovsius J. Willinger. 

Phe Right Rev. Msgr. John J. Wright is to be Titu- 
lar Bishop of Tegea and Auxiliary to Archbishop Rich- 
ard J. Cushing of Boston. 

The Verv Rev Isgr. John P. Cody, to be Titular 
Bishop of Apollonia and Auxiliary to Archbishop 
Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis. 

The Rev. James Joseph Byrne is to be Titular Bishop 
of Etenna and Auxiliary Bishop to Archbishop John G. 
Murray of St. Paul. 

The Rev. Henry T. Thomas Klonowski of Scranton, 
to be Titular Bishop of Daldis and Auxiliary to Bish- 
op William J. Hafey, of Scranton. 


Excepting Bishop McManus, each of the other newly- 


appointed Bishops is a native of the city where he will 
serve as auxiliary Bishop. 






































HE return of spring renewed 
the beauty of the hills and 
valleys about the Mount of 
the Atonement, with trees and flow- 
ers vying with one another in their 
efforts to show forth the glory of 
God. For Mary’s month our broth- 
ers and students were most anxious 
to provide the altars with fresh blos- 
soms in honor of the Blessed Moth- 
er, and fortunately the abundance of 
spring flowers made their task an 
easy one. Devotions in Our Lady’s 
honor took the form of the Rosary 
and Litany, together with Benedic- 
ion of the Blessed Sacrament, each 
evening in Saint Francis’ Chapel. 
Our students gathered around a 
May altar in their own chapel each 
evening, there to make their act of 
consecration to their Queen. The 
devotions of the Sisters of the 
Atonement took place in their own 
little Chapel of Our Lady of the 
Angels, with the statue of the Queen 
of the Atonement bedecked with 
lights and flowers. We feel sure 
that among the petitions laid at Our 
Lady’s feet by the Graymoor friars 
and Sisters this month, many were 
for the special intentions of their 
generous and thoughtful associates 
in lay life. 
e 2 Se Ss 
The advent of spring has brought 
new visitors to Graymoor on Sun- 
days, many coming from various 
points in pilgrimage groups. For 


their convenience, the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass is offered at the 
outdoor altar of Saint Anthony, 
weather permitting, or in the Little 
Flower oratory. Fathers of the So- 
ciety are on duty for confessions or 
special conferences throughout the 
day. The high point of the day for 
those devoted to Saint Anthony is 
the novena service in his honor, with 
sermon and Benediction, together 
with veneration of the holy relic, 
held at the outdoor altar at three in 
the afternoon. Meals are provided 
at a reasonable cost at the pilgrims’ 
pavilion, while those who bring their 
own lunches may use the outdoor 
picnic tables. Individuals and groups 
requesting more information about 
organized pilgrimages are asked to 
write to the Father Guardian at 
Graymoor for particulars. 


* * * * 


The commencement exercises of 
Saint John’s Atonement Seminary 
will take place on Saturday, June 7, 
in the Little Flower Auditorium. 
Four young men have successfully 
completed the scholastic require- 
ments requisite for such advance, 
and will receive their diplomas from 
the hands of the Father General on 
that day. The program will include 
an address by one of the students as 
well as a message of inspiration to 
be given by an invited guest. Though 
only four young men will be gradu- 





ated this term, even this number 
represents an advance towards the 
fulfilment of the hopes of the Fa- 
ther Founder, that there would al- 
ways be a sufficiency of candidates 
for the clerical novitiate, that the 
Society of the Atonement might be 
able to cope with the many Church 
Unity and missionary opportunities 
afforded to it in these times. The 
graduates will be: William S. O’- 
Boyle, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts ; 
Joseph E, Delaney, of Waterbury, 
Connecticut; Michael F. Farina, of 
Newton, Massachusetts, and Cyril 
J. Colton, of Portland, Maine. Their 
parents, relatives and close friends 
have been invited to attend the com- 
mencement exercises. 


* * * * 


June 13 will be noted as the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the ded- 
ication of the parish church at Here- 
ford, Texas, first to be assigned to 
the Society of the Atonement. Prep- 
arations for a religious and festive 
observance of the anniversary have 
been entrusted to Father Andrew, 
S. A., assistant at Saint Anthony’s, 
and preliminary reports indicate 
that the day will be a memorable 
one. During the pastorates of Fa- 
ther Matthias, S. A., Father Na- 
thaniel, S. A., and more recently of 
Father Albert, S. A., Saint An- 
thony’s at Hereford has waxed 
strong as a center of true religious 
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and civic life. The mission group 
includes a modern school building 
and a modest rectory, and plans are 
under way for more notable expan- 
sion in the future. 
_ oe a 

Father Raymond, S. A., was wel- 
comed home at the Motherhouse 
after three years overseas, shortly 
after Easter. Our readers will re- 
member his account of his visits to 
Theresa Neumann at Konnersreuth 
the occupation 
forces in the area, which appeared 


while he was in 
in The Lamp two years ago. Since 
that time he has remained as chap- 
lain among American troops in the 
occupied zone, chiefly in Bavaria. 
Our other chaplains had been de- 
mobilized from the armed 
with the termination of the emer- 
gency. However, Father Ambrose, 
S. A., and Father Gerard, S. A., 
were given permission by the Fa- 


forces 


ther General to re-enlist in view of 
the pressing shortage of Catholic 
chaplains among our soldiers over- 
seas. Father Ambrose is at present 
in the Philippines, and Father Ger- 





The summer season brings many in pilgrimage to the 
Mount of the Atonement 
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recently 


Chapel of the Holy Ghost, Mount of the 


Atonement, Graymoor 


for 


Japan. 


We 


fee] sure that our readers will con- 
tinue to remember their 


work in their prayers. 


priestly 


x * x x 


Under Father Leon’s direction, 
extensive repairs and improvements 
have been made to the Friars’ Re- 
treat at Indian Lake. During the 
summer months this serves as a 
place of retirement and rest for 
members of the congregation who 
have been active during the school 
year in studies or similar activities. 
At the present time, since most of 
our friar clerics will be busily en- 
gaged in the pursuit of additional 
learning at the Catholic University 
during the summer months, the first 
occupants of the Retreat will be 
Throughout the summer 
months the house at the Lake will 
he the scene of one-day outings for 
our Brothers and those of the stu- 
dents who will. attend summer 
Part of the modernization 
includes the installation of a motor 
for generating electricity, which will 
serve to end the long-standing prob- 
lem of lighting the house at night, 


priests. 


} 
Classes. 
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mitation which cramped the use- 
iIness of the building. 


On May 15, Ascension Day, the 
Father General officiated at the re- 
ception of fourteen young ladies in- 

the novitiate of the Sisters of the 
\tonement. The ceremonies were 

nducted at Saint John’s Church 
ind were attended by the relatives 
f the aspirants. Father Samuel 
s. A., preached the sermon. The 
Sisters who will begin their canoni- 
cal year of novitiate training are the 
following: Sister Mary Edward, 
formerly Jeanne Co’dyre, of Wind- 
sor, Ontario; Sister Mary Bede, Es- 
telle Trudell, of Lake Placid, New 
York; Sister Catherine Marie, Cath- 
erine Fujisawa, of Greenwood, 
British Columbia; Sister Mary 
Giles, Margaret Blanch, of Hum- 
boldt, Saskatchewan; Sister Mary 
Victor, Barbara Bourgeau, of 
attsburg, New York; Sister Brian 
Marie, Elizabeth Burns, of Runne- 
mede, New Jersey; Sister Scholas- 
tice, Irene McGuiness, of Valhalla, 
New York; Sister Francis Marie, 
Margaret Sikora, of Camden, New 
Jersey; Sister Anna James, Mary 
Ann Hennigan, of Washington, D. 
C.; Sister Mary Matthew, Gertrude 
McDaniels, of Vancouver, British 
Columbia; Sister Mary Veronica, 
Anne Linartos, of Edmonton, Al- 
berta; Sister Lucille, Olga Hassey, 
of Vilna, Alberta; Sister Alexis 
Joseph, Mary Zietz, of Muenster, 
Saskatchewan; and Sister Mech- 
tilde, Catherine Swetz, of Dunmore, 
Pennsylvania. Many of these can- 
didates for the religious life are the 
products of the Sisters’ missionary 
efforts in rural areas, particularly in 
western Canada. Sister Catherine 
Marie represents the vocational 
“first fruits” of the Sisters’ work 
among the Japanese settlers in Brit- 
ish Columbia. Father Peter Bap- 


tist, S. A., was happy to be among 
the priests present at the reception 
service, at which the first Sister of 
the Atonement of his race received 
the holy habit and cord of Saint 
In God’s providence, this 


Francis. 
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particular event may forecast even 
greater Sisters’ 
work among those of different races 
and nationalities, to the end “that 
all be one” in the fullness of the 
faith of Christ. 


progress ¢ f the 


* ¢ * * 


Tragedy in the form of a fatal 
traffic accident saddened the observ- 
ance of the Feast of Pentecost at 
Graymoor. James Shea, a Brother 
Christopher of many years’ stand- 


ing, was struck by a bus as it round- 
ed a curve on the hill shortly after 
noon. Medical attendance was sum- 
moned at once, and the last rites of 
the Church were administered be- 
fore Mr. Shea was taken to the 
Peekskill Hospital. He died with- 
in a few hours. Friars, students, 
and Brothers Christopher took part 
in the Solemn Mass and burial rites 
held a few days later, with the 
Father Guardian officiating. Requi- 
escat in pace! 














by the Light of the Lamp 


By Ralph Thomas, S.A. 
Kk 


"Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 





Are there any special indulgen- 
ces to be gained by attendance at a 
newly ordained priest’s first Mass? 

—R. B., Mass. 

The Raccolta, which is the offi- answered here. 
cial guide authorized by the Church 
in these matters, lists an indul- 
gence of 100 days for each of the 





For the convenience of our 


readers, questions of a general 


Address inquiries 
to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 
The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. 


easily may fall into the same temp- 
tations and vices. The Bible and 
the great classics, e.g.,the novels of 
Dickens, narrate crimes objective- 


nature of interest to all, are ly as crime. They do not color 


them with suggestive description. 
Vice is shown as something evil, as 
opposed to man’s welfare and 
God’s law, and as something which 








faithful who kisses the hands of a 
newly-ordained priest either on his 
ordination day or the day of his first Mass. There is 
also an indulgence of seven vears for those of the faith- 
ful present at the first Mass, and a plenary indulgence 
for those attending who are within the third degree of 
consanguinity. By “first Mass” is probably meant the 
actual first Mass after ordination and not a Solemn 
Mass said several days later. 
* * * * 

Is there sin in such “little superstitions” as carrying 
a rabbit's foot for good luck or avoiding a black cat be- 
cause of it’s bringing bad luck bey Pe es 

It is true that these superstitions do not involve call- 
ing upon evil spirits as does the ouija board, for in- 
stance, but they do credit to certain things powers which 
they do not have. When a person deliberately believes 
that a good or an evil will follow from the use of such 
objects he is detracting from God’s honor. It is not a 
rabbit’s foot or a talisman that causes our good for- 
tune but God our Creator. In many cases however, 
people do not reflect on the significance of such super- 
stitions and consequently they may not be guilty of any 
sin. 

* * * + 

Why are so many current novels forbidden by the 
Church? Do not the Bible and many of the great class- 
ics present equally realistic descriptions of human life? 

—J.J., Conn. 

There are many places and scenes in real life from 
which a prudent man would absent himself. In actual 
life we. would not be partners or spectators to the 
vicious acts of depraved men; we may not be so in 
reading. Man who is destined for heaven is turned 
away from this goal by dwelling on the unwholesome 
smut of indecency. While it is true that divorce, forni- 
cation, and the like might be spoken of in a book as 
facts, they should not be given page after page of de- 
tailed and microscopic development, for the reader 


is often punished even in this life. 
The fornicator or murderer is not 
proposed as an object of imitation who at the end of 
the story blissfully sits down to live happily ever after- 
wards. Objection too, against “realism” is that it is 
not real; life is not as sordid and dirty as certain novel- 
ists portray it. Man is still destined to the things 
above—to eternal Ifie. 


* * * * 


Did Saint Margaret Mary Alacoque, who died in 

1690 first begin the devotion to the Sacred Heart? 
mn, fy, a. C. 

The occasion for the public introduction of the pub- 
lic worship of the Sacred Heart was the revelation made 
by Christ to Saint Margaret Mary Alacoque, asking 
that this devotion be spread. But the reason behind 
this devotion for which the Church approved it and 
placed it in her liturgy was the worship owed to the 
sacred humanity of Our Divine Redeemer. Among men, 
honor is paid in various ways such as by a bow, a kiss, 
or an embrace. The Church adores the wounds of 
Christ because they bring to our minds the Passion of 
Our Savior. Likewise, when we behold the Heart of 
Christ wounded with a lance, we are led to reflect on 
the fervor of the charity of Christ. Mankind recog- 
nizes and accepts the heart as the symbol of love. The 
Sacred Heart of Jesus living in His body and repre- 
senting in a special way His love towards us has always 
been an object of devotion and worship to the faithful. 
The fruit of this devotion is greater love and knowl- 
edge of Christ and consequent imitation of His virtues. 


Can one follow Standard time rather than Daylight 
Saving Time in computing the fast before Holy Com- 
munition? —A.B., N.Y. 


Yes, 
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Aduersily 


By David Gannon, S.A. 


. 


T is over a year since I have 

rendered an account to our 

Lamp benefactors of our activi- 
ties here in Kinston. There has 
been much progress to record in the 
annals of the Mission of Our Lady 
of the Atonement. In the past year 
thirty-three new converts were re- 
ceived into the Church. Consider- 
ing the conditions under which we 
labor the progress is not only phe- 
nomenal—it is miraculous. 

Our Catholic Youth Organization 
(the C. Y. O. which so many here 
have confused with the C. I. O.) 
which was begun during the past 
year has fifty-five members, most of 
whom are non-Catholic. The most 
cherished gifts which this group 
possesses are autographed boxing 
gloves from Joe Louis and Ray 
Robinson, both of whom have sent 
every encouragement to Father 
Daniel, S. A., the Director here. 
Most interested also in Father Dan- 
iel's work is another outstanding 
personality — a gracious Catholic 
lady, the incomparable Hildegarde, 
of radio fame. 

The life of Christ and the history 
of His Church proves that wherever 
there is progress there is powerful 


opposition. So, as we progress here 
we suffer from the anger of the 








A group of CYO members at Kinston, North Carolina. 
(Most of these young people are not Catholic.) 


prejudiced and those who misun- 
derstand our motives. Only re- 
cently, as I lay quite ill, the rectory’s 
windows were broken by bottles 
hurled by a mob in the middle of 
the night. Cowards always come in 
the night to perpertrate their evil 
deeds; just as centuries ago cow- 
ards came at night to unjustly ar- 
rest the Sinless Son of God as He 
knelt in a pool of His own Most 
Precious Blood, praying for their 
very sins. 

Most readers of The Lamp know 
that my most cherished hope has 
been to build the Father Paul Me- 
morial School. Perhaps my greatest 
cross and sorrow these last few 
vears has been the sense of frustra- 
tion in not being able to build it. 
But we as a people were in the midst 
of a great struggle against tvranny 
and how very unimportant and in- 
significant seemed the building of a 
school in a remote city of the south 
to the very life of the nation as a 
whole! However, now that the 
smoke of battle has cleared away, 
and the red and dripping stars of 


dictators have sunk behind their 
own cannon glow, the prospect of 
our school comes into view on the 
horizon of a better world. On the 
advice of architect and contractor, 
we have placed the orders for 
bricks and lumber. They assure us 
that we shall be able to break ground 
in July. July is the month of Our 
Lady of the Atonement. How fit- 
ting it will all be! 

I beg you to help me complete the 
Father Paul Memorial School. Yes, 
I ask it in the face of many appeals 
and the high cost of living. ‘Cast 
your bread upon the waters.” “Give 
and it shall be given to you; pressed 
down and flowing over.” We also 
need vour discarded clothing. You 
have given much to our suffering 
brothers in Europe, I know, but per 
haps there will still be something 
left for this mission and its poor. 
We will be most grateful for what- 
ever is sent to us—an alms to help 
build the school or any discarded 
clothing. 

Address: Father David, S. A., 
Kinston, N. C. 











N the last quarter of the fifteenth 

century, England had moved 

out of the shadow long cast by 
the Hundred Years’ War, and later 
by the civil strife between the great 
houses of Lancaster and York. 
Henry VII, first of the Tudors, sat 
upon the throne and ruled a people 
slowly returning to the normal pur- 
suits of life; the seeds of religious 
dispute sowed as early as 200 years 
before on the Continent—Philip the 
Fair’s quarrel with Boniface VIII 
at the close of the thirteenth, and 
the Great Western Schism at the 
close of the fourteenth century— 
had indeed infected England, but no 
one dreamed then of the tragic 
chasm that was in the course of one 
generation to split asunder the long 
and close connection between Catho- 
lic England and the Papacy in 
Rome. 

In the household of Cardinal 
Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
there was growing up a young half- 
orphan, Thomas More, whose fa- 
ther had placed him under the care 
of the archbishop, to be suitably 
trained and educated. Canterbury 
was then, as it had been for three 
centuries, the great center for pil- 
grimages from all England. Surely 
young Thomas More must often 
have stood at the shrine of the mar- 
tyr whose name he bore, and pon- 
dered upon the steadfastness of this 
priest who protested the encroach- 


ments of Henry II upon the liberty 
of the Church, and who paid for his 
principles with his life. Bovlike, he 
may have dreamed of attaining, like 
this earlier Thomas, to the emi- 
nence of chancellor of the realm, but 
he never foresaw that not only 
would he follow in Thomas a Beck- 
et’s steps to this powerful office, but 
that he also, and at the same age as 
the martyred archbishop, would 
shed his blood in defense of the 
Church against another Henry of 
England; and that the savage humor 
of this later Henry would not be 
satisfied with the death of Thomas 
More but would vent itself upon the 
martyr of Canterbury. For not 
only did Henry VIII order the com- 
plete destruction of the shrine at 
Canterbury, but he had Thomas a 
Becket cited and haled into court, 
where he was tried and condemned 
as a traitor! Thereupon his bones 
were ordered burned, and his dust 
scattered to the four winds of 
heaven. 

In the year 1492, Thomas More, 
then in his fifteenth year, entered 
Oxford University as a student at 
Canterbury Hall, now Christ 
Church. Here he remained for two 
years, studying Latin and Greek 
(now introduced into the curricu- 
lum, whereas Englishmen of the 
preceding generation, if interested 
in the revival of the classics, went 
to Italy for study.) Other subjects 


pursued by Thomas were French, 
history, mathematics and music 
Here he laid the foundation of that 
scholarship that renders him perma 
nence in English literature. He 
helped develop a style that was a 
worthy introduction to the brilliant 
writers of the Elizabethan Age. His 
best-known work, the “Utopia,” 
was in Latin, but his “Life of Ed 
ward V”"—one of the Princes in the 
Tower, whose death, in 1483, no 
doubt was discussed before Thomas 
More and may well have made a 
deep impression on his young mind 
—has been praised by Hallam as 
“the first example of good English 
language . . . without vulgarisms 
or pedantry.” 

While Thomas was thus laying 
the groundwork for a mature schol- 
arship, he must have been tremend- 
ously stirred and excited at news of 
the vovages of Columbus, and the 
discovery of land far across the 
ocean to the west. Little he thought 
that in a new land so vast that all 
of England might be lost in it, great 
universities would multiply, and 
great cathedrals would rise, and 
there would be churches and schools 
named in his honor, while school- 
boys would look blank and grown- 
ups would smile and shrug if you 
asked who was king of England in 
1494. 

This was the year when Thomas 
More found his real bent—the law, 
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is the year that he entered 

New Inn as a student. Now his 
life began; he was a man 

a man’s work must he do. 

s in this period (in 1497) that 

net Erasmus, and a lifelong 
Iship was formed. Of him 
smus wrote that he was a “faith- 
and enduring friend,” words 
well'chosen. God Himself found 
mas faithful and enduring, and 
rewarded him with an honor that is 
ll green after four hundred vears. 
Henry VIII came to the throne 
1509; from the first he held 
igh opinion of More’s abili- 
and worth. The latter’s rise 
was rapid: in 1510 he became under- 
sheriff of London; in 1515, he was 
sent by Cardinal Wolsey, then chan- 
cellor, on a mission to Flanders; in 


} 


1516, he became a privy councillor ; 
1520, he was a member of Hen- 
ry’s suite at the “Field of the Cloth 
f Gold”; in 1521, he was knighted ; 
1523, he was elected Speaker of 
the House of Commons; in 1525, he 
was made High Steward of Cam- 
bridge University; in 1529, he was 
persuaded to accept the post of 
rd Chancellor vacated by the dis- 
credited Wolsey. 

The honors conferred upon him 
in these twenty years were accom- 
inied by grants and revenues, and 
ie had been able to acquire a pleas- 


stretching along the river, and a 
library of books. He had married 
in 1505 the  seventeen-vear-old 
daughter of one of his friends, 
and four children were born to 
them, Margaret, Elizabeth, Cicely, 
and John. His wife, Jane, died in 
1311, and shortly thereafter he mar- 
ried a widow several years his sen- 
ior. The second wife, Mistress 
\lice, while far more worldly than 
little Jane, appears to have done her 
full duty by the four motherless 
children. 


These twenty years of court hon- 
ors were all that Thomas More was 
to taste of the draught of earthly 
success. It was in 1529 that Henry 
VIII began his long agitation to in- 
duce Clement VII to grant him a 
divorce from Catherine of Aragon. 


Henry had the Tudor showman- 
ship; he boasted the title of De- 
fensor Fidei, because of a Latin dis- 
sertation on the seven Sacraments 
written (ostensibly by Henry, but 
one wonders) in refutation of Lu- 
ther’s heresies; but his private life 
had probably always been reprobate 





Return 





When all the paths are trodden, 
Earth-gardens drear and sodden— 
The bright world, a wraith— 


I'll find there in the blue 
Star-jeweled night—You— 
And all my lost faith. 


Fair dreams I used to know 
In the dim long-ago, 
I cherish yet... 


Here like pale flowers pressed, 
Moon-white on evening’s breast, 
How could I forget? 


Half-gods all through the years 
Taunted with bitter tears, 
Now they depart. . . 


Here in the after-glow 
I'll find, when lamps burn low, 
Your Sacred Heart! 


—Stella Muse Whitehead 











and perverted. His liason with 
Anne Boleyn, as with her sister 
Mary, might well have remained 
extra-curricular, had it not been for 
his passionate wish for a strong and 
healthy male heir. But this par- 
ticular affair was to transcend the 
tragedy of private sin, and deprive 
millions of their union with the 
Church of God. As for weak, fool- 
ish, worldly Anne, her brief phase 
of power and her tragic end pro- 
claim her one of the chief victims of 
this egotistical, self-centered, com- 
pletely materialistic dictator. 

That More, with the insight often 
granted to the very spiritual, sensed 
in Henry something unscrupulous 
and rapacious is suggested by the 
care he took not to be too constantly 


in the company of the king, who 
took great delight in More’s ready 
wit ; and as early as 1525, More had 
confided to a friend “if my head 
should win him (Henry) a castle in 
France, think not it would fail to 





” 
tu 
yo. 


In May, 1532, Sir Thomas More 
resigned the chancellorship. He 
thereby lost most of his consider- 
able income, but retired to his home 
and family, his garden, his books, 
and lived for some eighteen months 
in peaceful seclusion. Then his name 
appeared on a bill of attainder; but 
because of More’s tremendous pop- 
ularity, Henry thought best to re- 
move it. Meantime, on January 25, 
1533, Henry was married to Anne 
Soleyn, without even the pretense 
of a divorce; it was not until May 
that the compliant and apostate 
Cranmer declared the marriage of 
Henry and Catherine “null and 
void.” 

During the Middle Ages, we are 
told, the Church recognized as the 
three greatest sins adultery, apos- 
tasy, and murder. These are still 
the three great sins of the modern 
world, though we may call them by 
new names. Having steeped him- 
self in one, Henry now made haste 
to imbue himself with the guilt of 
the remaining two. 

A servile Parliament passed the 
Act of Succession in March, 1534, 
and in April, More was summoned 
to Lambeth to take the oath; this he 
refused to do, and was removed to 
the Tower, where he remained un- 
molested, so to speak, for the space 
of a year. 

Popular belief tends to set forth 
the thesis that Thomas More was 
put to death for refusing to recog- 
nize the validity of Henry’s mar- 
riage to Anne Boleyn. This is a 
mistaken notion—indeed, it is ques- 
tionable if any of the court circle 
believed in the validity of that biga- 
mous union, least of all Henry or 
Anne. And by the time that 
Thomas More was brought to trial 
for high treason, Henry was dis- 
avowing his union with Anne with 
far less finesse than he had used in 
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attempting to rid himself of Cath- 
erine 

t was Thomas More’s 
unfailing cheerfulness, his humor, 
that made Henry uneasy. A despot 
knows in his heart that his carefully 
reared facade will withstand the 


Perhaps 


mad violence of insurrection, yet go 
down like a house of cards before 
the hearty laughter of clear-sighted 
men. Whatever the reason, More 
and his fellow prisoners were again 
put to the test. In the vear 1535, 
from April to June, pressure was 
brought to bear on Thomas More, 
to make him voice an opinion on the 
Supremacy. He had been exchang- 
ing letters in prison with Bishop 
John Fisher of Rochester, letters 
which were later to figure in his 
trial; now he was denied writing 
materials. He had to write his lit- 
tle notes to his family on scraps of 
paper, with burnt matches or bits of 
coal. 

On July 1, he was indicted for 
high treason. Found guiltv, he was 
sentenced to be hanged at Tyburn. 
This sentence was later changed by 
Henry to beheading on Tower Hill. 
He was executed July 6, 1535, two 
weeks after the execution of Bishop 
Fisher. 

Much has been written of the 
special affection that existed be- 
tween Thomas More and his daugh 
ter Margaret, the wife of William 
Roper. Probably she was his great- 


est earthly support and consolation 
during the period of his imprison- 
ment, even though, in terror of 
what he might be called upon to 
suffer, she begged her father to sub- 
mit to Henry’s will. It is doubtful 
if his wife, Mistress Alice, under- 
stood at all the points at issue; to 
her it was manifest wisdom to bow 
to the dictates of the king of the 
realm. Yet Alice, although left in 
actual poverty, hesitated not to sell 
her own personal possessions in or- 
der to contribute towards her hus 
band’s maintenance in the Tower. 
But,it was Margaret who, when her 
father’s head had been exposed for 
a month on London Bridge, bribed 
the man who was to dispose of it to 
give it to her. In 1824, a leaden 
box in the Roper vault at St. Dun- 
stan’s, Canterbury, was found to 
contain a head which is assumed to 
be that of Thomas More. 

In his own time, the story of 
More’s life was written by his 
friend Erasmus, and also bv his son- 
in-law, William Roper. His great- 
grandson, Cresacre More, has also 
written his biography. Another 
great-grandson, Henry More (1586- 
1661,) a student at St. Omer and 
Valladolid, entered the Society of 
Jesus on the Continent, and was 
sent on mission to England. Thrice 
he was arrested, but eventually re- 
turned safely to St. Omer. A 
daughter of Cresacre More, Helen 


(Dame Gertrude), entered the Ben 
edictine Order and lived there a 
brief but edifying life, dving at the 
age of twenty-seven years. 

It is not surprising that Thomas 
More's example would be an inspit 
ation for his descendants; there 
something in his character—wise, 
witty vet kind, tolerant vet making 
no compromise with principle—that 
draws the esteem and admiration of 
all. Three famous portraits of him 
are in existence—by Holbein, by 
Rubens, by Durer. All have caught 
on their canvases and perpetuated 
for us the qualities that made him 
so beloved by those who were priv- 
ileged to be his friends. 

Chesterton has a beautiful tribute 
to him, in which he remarks on that 
famous last witticism of More’s: “I 
pray vou, Master Lieutenant, see me 
safely up, and for my coming down 
I will shift for myself.” What had 
been Thomas More, says Chester- 
ton, knew no coming down, but van- 
ished from the sight of men almost 
as our Savior vanished at His As- 
cension. It is good to think of 
Thomas More as having a trvst 
which he kept at the top of that 
scaffold with our gentle Lord; and 
if Christ, as on so many occasions 
on Palestinian roads and _ hillsides, 
said, ‘What would you of Me?’ be 
sure St. Thomas answered, “Lord, 
that I may lead my country back to 
Thee!” 








and Missions. 
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The Eucharist: Our Life 


By Thesdore C. P. Vermilye 


VI. WHO SHARES CHRIST’S 
PRIESTHOOD? 


“ LL things were made by 
(Christ) and without Him 
was made nothing that was 

nade.” “All things” include man- 


kind and all human activities, spirit- 
ual, mental and physical, excepting 
only our sins committed against 
God's love and separating us from 
that love. “All things”, all wisdom 
and knowledge, all potentiality and 
power, all purposeful action, all the 
treasures of heaven and earth, are 
gathered together and contained in 
Christ, the King of the Universe. 
Under His Headship, God intends 
“all things” earthly and heavenly, 
visible and invisible, to be brought. 
It is our vocation to co-operate in 
this divine plan, the execution of 
which the Mystical Body of Christ 
performs from the 


Eternity, 


Cross unto 
when, after the Judg- 
ment, the Son will restore to the 
Father the Church of His Elect, so 
that “God may be all in all”. 
In presenting before God the all- 
perfect Sacrifice of the Cross, Christ 
paid the price of our sins, redeemed 
us from the penalty of our sins, and 
opened the gates of heaven to us 
sinners. In instituting the Sacri- 
fice of the Altar, Christ delivered 
into human hands the divine Means 
whereby His bloody Sacrifice would 
be “re-presented” before God in an 
unbloody manner, that sinners might 
continually receive the benefits of 
His One Sacrifice; “re-presented” 
before men that they might continu- 
ally co-offer with Him His perfect 
and propitiary Oblation, for their 
salvation. It is our vocation to co- 
operate in His divine plan, thus 
maintaining within our hearts those 
divine dispositions with which He 
offered His Sacrifice. 

Divine Love was the motivating 
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force back of Christ's Sacrifice. 
His love of the Father, which 


prompted the one pure and pertect 


oblation capable of expressing and 


offering that perfect love, in pure 
oration; His love of mankind, 
which prompted that complete sacri- 
fice of Self, for the salvation of all 
at- 


“ 


men and their restoration of 





What is the Mass? What other 
names has it? Why is the Euchar- 
ist a Sacrifice? Who is the Priest- 
Victim? Who shares His Priest- 
houd? What is the “Priesthood of 
the Laity”? These are serious and 
important questions, affecting the 
life of every Catholic. Most peo- 
ple, lacking leisure for study, are 
deprived of knowledge vital to an 
intelligent and active participation 
in the life of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In this series of articles, 
of which this is the sixth, a few 
of the answers are given in “cap- 
sule” form. The author will gladly 
supply reading lists to interested 
persons, and will be happy to dis- 
cuss related questions by letter. Ad- 
dress him in care of The Lamp, 
enclosing a three cemt stamp for 
return. 











one-ment” with the Father. It is 
this divine Charity with which we, 
as “Christened” souls, living mem- 
bers of Christ’s Mystical Body, 
must be clothed in order that we 
may fittingly co-operate with our 
great High Priest, and co-offer with 
Him the “pure oblation” of Him- 
self. He, the Head of the Body, is 
at once the pattern of our life and 
(through the Sacraments) that life 
itself; the divine life which makes 
us living members of Him; enables 
us to offer our very lives to God 
with Him. This sublime love which 
prompted the supreme Sacrifice, not 
only presented the one Oblation 
upon the Cross but lovingly pro- 
vided the instruments by which the 
same Oblation would daily be “re- 
presented” until the end of time. 
hese are: a divinely consecrated 
altar, a divine Victim, a divinely 
commissioned priesthood. 

The Table of the Lord’s Supper 
was the first Christian altar; it is 
mystically one with all those since 
built throughout the world. Christ’s 
own Body and Blood constitute the 
Victim, mystically one with our 
oblations of bread and wine which 
have been sacramentally transub- 
stantiated, by the words of Christ, 
spoken by His human representa- 
tives, in obedience to His command: 
“Do This, Eat, Drink”. Christ 
Himself is the Priest of the Eucha- 
rist, again presenting and pleading 
at every Mass His one Sacrifice, 
once offered for the sins of the 
whole world. Mystically and sacra- 
mentally one with Him in the exer- 
cise of His full, complete and per- 
fect Priesthood, are all the bap- 
tized and confirmed members of His 
Mystical Body, the One, Holy, 


Catholic and Apostolic Church. 


Each in his own degree, the Bishops, 
priests and laity unified with Him, 
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share in the Royal Priesthood of the 
King. The confirmed, 
ordained and consecrated Bishop, in 
the fullest sense, shares the “plenti- 
tude of the priesthood” of Christ. 
The 


dained 


baptized, 


baptized, confirmed and or- 


priest has a lesser share 
therein. And only these, Bishops and 
priests, are empowered by Christ 
to consecrate the Eucharist; to re- 
peat Christ’s words: “This is My 
Body, This is My Blood”, with His 
supreme authority and dynamic 
power; power which, by His author- 
itv, accomplishes what it defines, 
changes bread and wine into Body 
and Blood. But the baptized and 
confirmed layman or laywoman also 
shares, to a lesser degree, the Priest- 
hood of Christ. In their own de- 
gree they have the power and duty 
to offer and plead the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, as living members of that 
Mystical Body of which Christ is 
the Head; as one with Him in dis- 
position and intention. 


In clear and definite words, the 
late Pope Pius XI defined the man- 
which Christ’s Priesthood 
is shared by all Catholics. He wrote: 


ner in 


“Not only are those persons par- 
takers in the Mysteries of the 
Priesthood of Christ, and in the 
duty of offering sacrifices and satis- 
factions to God, who have been ap- 
pointed by Jesus Christ, the High 
Priest, as ministers of such sacri- 
fices. These offer to God ‘a clean 
Oblation in every place, from the 
rising of the sun even to the going 
down’. But these Christians 
(the laity) called, and rightly so, 
by the Prince of Apostles, ‘a chosen 
kingly 


also 


generation, a priesthood’ ; 
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Stations of the Cross 


Slaves pour the crystal proof that Christ was just, 
And drag a cross that leaves a wavering track. 
The mold of God is blood-edged in the dust; 
John holds the purple-mantled mother back. 


Simon accepts that cross to be his palm. 
God’s photograph appears, the film a veil, 
Before the wrenching fall on dusty shale, 
With women lending sympathy as balm. 


The earth before His final fall recoils. 


Three soldiers dice above their linen spoils. 


The rusty spikes are threaded through blue limbs; 
“Into Thy Hands—.” While Powers stop their 


hymns. 








Mary received Him—moment briefly cruel— 


And makes the hillside coffer for her jewel. 


—Sr. M. Bernetta 








these are to offer ‘sacrifices for sin’ 
not only for themselves but for all 
mankind, and this in much the same 
way as every priest and ‘high priest 
taken from among men is ordained 
for men in the things that appertain 
to God’.” 

Even in small things, the least 
word of the Holy Father deserves 
careful attention, profound respect 
and exact conformity. Here no 
small things are involved; rather 
very great things, the divine wor- 
ship offered by the Mystical Body 
of Christ, and the share of each 
member of that Body in the com- 
plete and perfect Priesthood per- 


taining only to the Great High 
Priest, the Head of that Body, 


Jesus Christ our Lord and God. 


The Eucharistic Sacrifice is the liv 
ing, throbbing heart of the Liturgy 
of Holy Church; the center and 
summit of Christian worship. The 
offering of that worship is, above all 
else, a communal, social, family Act 
It is the joyful, spontaneous, ra- 
tional offering, by the whole Family 
of God (the Catholic Church) of 
the Sacrificial Life and Death of 
the Incarnate Son of God. It is the 
re-presenting and re- 
pleading of that mystical and life- 
giving AcTIoN by which each one of 
us was redeemed, and in which each 
one of-us must co-operate fully and 
actively in order that we may par- 
ticipate fully in the activity of the 
God-given life which it contains and 
conveys. 


re-enacting, 








Come, Follow Me! 


These words of Christ have been the inspiration to boys and young men for twenty centur- 
ies. Those who have heard, and have followed, have become the heralds of Christ to saints and 
sinners alike. They have kept the Light of Faith burning brightly in the Christian world, and 
have kindled it on far-distant, pagan shores. Through their ministry God has been glorified, the 
Church has made great strides, and the souls of men have been brought to their true home. 


The Friars of the Atonement urge young men who feel they have this call to write for de- 
tails as to fulfilling it in a Franciscan congregation, which has as its special vocation Church Unity 
and the Missions. Those interested should write to: 


‘FATHER BARTHOLOMEW, S. A. 


Graymoor, Garrison. N. Y. 























Goleys Folly 


IKE Foxey flexed the mus- 

cles of his broad shoulders 

a couple of times, then half- 

ngrily he laid the fishing tackle on 

rough, wooden table of the 

ge. With a plain show of re- 

luctance he picked up the telegram 

wain, a disturbing doubt obscuring 

his first flush of pleasure. “Of 

urse stay longer Stop will advise 

f anything really serious develops,” 

\nn had wired in answer to his let- 

ter telling her he might extend his 

vacation till the end of the follow- 
ing week, 

Mike’s forehead creased in a 

wn at the last seven words. In 
her rush to reassure him his wife 
had given the game away, he 

ught glumly. Ann was so help- 
less, almost as bad as the children. 
Something must have come up that 
needed attention. “If anything 
really serious develops” implied an 
initial cause for concern. 

“\What does she say, Mike?” 

Foley glanced up uncomfortably 
into his brother-in-law’s questioning 
grey eves. How strangely like Ann 
he looked now without his Roman 
collar and plain black suit which 
were his badge of office fifty out of 
the fifty-two weeks in the year. If 
any of his parishioners at St. Mal- 
achy’s had seen him there in his 
green plaid shirt and _ hunting 
breeches they’d have had to look 
twice to recognize him. 

Suddenly Mike made up his mind, 
even though he knew it meant 
changing all his plans. 

“T’ll have to go back at once, 
Frank. They need me at home.” 

The priest’s bewildered protest 
that echoed through the lodge 
brought curious stares from some of 
the other vacationers, but Mike was 
firm. Even his brother-in-law’s 
final, exasperated, “For heavens’ 
sake, Mike, let Ann handle things 
alone for once—she can do it. Be- 
sides, this is your first holiday in 


years,” only deepened his determin- 
ation. 

Naturally he couldn’t ask Frank 
to cut short his own precious two 
weeks and drive him back. He’d 
have to go by train—or by bus if 
there were no reservations available. 

And by bus, he did go, fretting 
and worrving all of the uncomfor- 
table thirty-six hours, Frank’s last 
words rankling inside him. It was 
all very well for him to talk. What 
did he know of the problems of 
raising a family? What priest could 
know despite all the theorizing they 
did from the pulpit on Sunday 
morning? Being a father was a full 
time job. You couldn’t trust a 
woman to handle things alone. Most 
of ’em were all right when it came 
to having babies and things like 
that, but growing children needed a 
firm hand no matter what their age; 
a tight rein to keep them out of 
mischief. That’s exactly where he 
came in. 

As the bus slowed down to a stop 
inside the crowded terminal late the 
following afternoon, a wave of self- 
pity swept over him. He wished 
with all his heart he could have 
stayed on with Frank even if Ann’s 
brother had seemed singularly un- 
sympathetic to his problems. What 
was it he'd said when he’d taken his 
leave ? 

“Stop trying to be a ‘know-it-all 
Mike. You’re a good Catholic— 
who should know that better than I? 
But times have changed since we 


’ 
’ 


were boys. Guiding this younger 
generation calls for some _ pretty 
careful handling. Don’t forget the 
world they live in is a whole lot dif- 
ferent from ours when we were 
young. Hold on now, Mike”—this 
when the priest saw he was about 
to suffer an indignant interruption, 
“I’m not asking you to sacrifice any 
of your principles as to what’s right 
and wrong, but I do ask you to con- 
sider this. Try the ‘iron hand in the 


By Charles A. Oxton 


velvet glove’ system once in a while. 
I’ve used it myself and got better re- 
sults than laying down the law all 
the time. Go ahead—try it and see!” 

Mike snorted to himself. Know- 
it-all, indeed. As if anyone in their 
right mind could ever say that of 
Mike Foley. 

Leaning back in the taxi, grateful 
for the swaying motion that seemed 
somehow to relax him as the car 
sped along the streets, he gradually 
became more cheerful. He was glad 
now he hadn’t phoned or wired he 
was coming. It would be fun sur- 
prising Ann and seeing her relief at 
having him there to take charge 
again. Susan and Mickey would be 
out, of course, and Ann would be 
alone so he’d have a good chance to 
find out what was wrong. 

Obeying a sudden impulse to 
make the surprise complete he 
stopped the taxi a couple of blocks 
away from the house and walked 
the rest of the way through the 
gathering dusk towards the familiar 
glass-enclosed porch. There were 
no lights but the sound of voices 
brought him to a sudden stop as he 
came up the walk. Susan and 
Mickey were home after all! That 
meant the house was probably full 
of giddy young women and adoles- 
cent youths who seemed to have one 
thing in common—an air of worldly 
sophistication beyond their years. 

Just as he was deciding to slip 
around to the back door Mike heard 
Ann’s voice and the words rooted 
him to the spot. 

“That’s not fair, Sue. You know 
your father thinks the world of 
you.” 

“Sure—he’s crazy about us—all 
of us,” Mickey’s hoarse young voice 
cut in on a rising note of indigna- 
tion. ‘“That’s the whole trouble.” 

If a hungry timber wolf had been 
coming at him then Mike couldn’t 
have moved—or spoke. Like a 
transfixed spirit he stood, listening. 
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“Exactly,” he heard Sue agree. 
“That’s what I mean, mother. He’s 
always stomping around, laying 
down the law as if we didn’t have 
any brains of our own. When we 
get told all the time do this or that 
and not do something else, even 
about the simplest things, it’s only 
natural for us to resent it. Hon- 
estly—the last week around here has 
been heaven!” 

“What I say is,” Mickey added 
with a weighty righteousness, “when 
you give a fellow a little leeway he 
isn’t nearly so likely to want the 
things he shouldn’t have. He’s con- 
tent to relax. Like Sis says, it’s 
been swell around here lately. An- 
other thing, Mom,” he continued 
seriously. “He thinks all our friends 
are—well, a little wild, when they’re 
not, really. If he’d let them come 
over more often he could see for 
himself ; but try and convince Pop. 
Every time we’ve tried it he practi- 
cally threw a fit.” 

“Your father will be like a new 
man after he’s had his vacation.” 
Mike’s eyes blurred at the defense. 
“He drives himself so hard trying 
to give us everything we want he 
gets all nervous and worn out. I’m 
thankful he’s staying on with 
Frank.” 

“What did his wire say?” Sue 
cut in a trifle uncertainly. “I hope 


“What does she say, Mike?” 


he’s decided to stay on another two 
weeks and get really rested up.” 

“He hasn’t wired,” Ann an- 
swered. “There'll probably be a let- 
ter tomorrow.” 

“What did you say in your 
wire?” Mickey’s voice came in per- 
sistently. 

“T said, ‘Of course stay longer. 
Will advise if anything really seri- 
ous develops.” 

“Mother, you didn’t!” Sue wailed. 
“Now I'll bet he’s on his way home 
right this minute. Don’t you see? 
You made it sound like there was 
something to worry about. .. . he'll 
be rushing back to handle it.” 

Mike’s hand tightened on the 
handle of his suitcase as he took a 
noiseless step backward. With a 
sudden flash of understanding he 
saw himself as he seemed to his 
children. ‘“Know-it-all,” Frank had 
called him. Sue and Mickey were 
confirming his judgment. They 
didn’t want him back—not right 
away, anyway. 

One thought dominated his hurt 
and anger. He had to get away 
where he could think the whole 
thing out. They must never know 
he’d heard. First, however, he had 
to hear Ann’s reply, her reaction to 
what Mickey had said. 

“He can’t come back too soon to 


suit me. He does trust you even 
more than he thinks or shows.” 
Ann’s voice fell like sweet ointment 
on his wounded heart, but her next 
words reawakened his panic. “He 
proves that by staving away longer, 
doesn’t he?” 

Mike never heard the answer. He 
was running as fast as he could 
down the walk and out along the 
street, praving no one would see 
him. He had to get back to Frank 
as fast as he could! Not till the bus 
had started did he feel like anything 
but the central villian of a night- 
mare. Then, gradually, his sense 
of humor came to his rescue as he 
saw himself arriving at the lodge. 
“T’ll tell Frank the truth,” he told 
himself firmly, yet with a catch in 
his throat. Thank the Lord Frank 
had a sense of humor, too. He 
could be trusted to understand and 
help while he reorganized his 
thoughts, his whole attitude towards 
Ann and his family. 

“T’ll stay another week at least,” 
he vowed. “I’ll wire the office for 
an extension. And when I come 
back I’ll see to it that nothing seri- 
ous ever develops from then on.” 
He chuckled. “I guess what’s hap- 
pened up to now could be called 
‘Folev’s Folly’ but so help me 
Hanna, Foley’s Folly will be folly 


no longer! 
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China: Land of Onportunily 


HINA is the land of oppor- 
tunity. Beneath her spread- 

ing plains and rock-ribbed 
mountain ranges lie entombed great 
wsits of coal, iron, gold, magne- 
sium, and oil shale. Her terraced 
lds abound in rice, as every West- 
ern person knows so well, while 





wheat, barley, beans, and peas flour- 
ish under the tireless toil of peas- 
ints. Industry is on the march and 
the vast potentialities of the huge 
nation are mushrooming in unprece- 
lented development. Economically 
and socially China stands on the 
threshold of a new era. Her edu- 
cational program is a marvelous one 
in a new age. 

But far more is China the land of 
opportunity in another sphere, the 
spiritual. China, with her 450 mil- 
lion people, one-quarter of the 
whole earth’s population, has tre- 
mendous regions awaiting tilling, 
planting, and harvesting by Catho- 
lic workers for souls. In no other 
land does the opportunity for the 
Church loom so brightly. Eagerly, 
China awaits ministers of Christ to 
bring the light and the love of the 
Gospel in order to enlighten the 
minds and to warm the hearts of 
her people. As the people seek for 
new methods from the West for 
adaptation into their civilization and 
their culture, so too they seek from 
the West the faith of Jesus Christ. 
Souls are searching for Christ, they 
are groping for Him. As yet so 
many of them remain without Him 
and exist outside His Church be- 
cause there are not sufficient labor- 
ers in the vineyard of the Savior to 
cope with the harvest. 

Great work has been done in 
China in centuries past, but far 
greater work was achieved in the 
past half century. In the forty-sev- 


By Titus Craanny, S.A. 





Picture courtesy of N. C. W. C 
A little Chinese boy offers a prayer 


for his distracted country. 


en years since the Boxer uprising, 
when more than 10,000 shed their 
blood in sanguinary testimony to 
Christ, the Church in China has ex- 
panded magnificently. Then she had 
Catholics in the thousands; now she 
has five million. Then she had prac- 
tically none of her own priests; now 
she has three thousand. Then she 
was called the “forbidden Orient”— 
the land of secrecy; now she is 
styled the land of opportunity. 
Deeply has the seed of the martyrs’ 
blood penetrated into her soil and 
into the souls of her people. Glori- 
ously has it borne fruit, as the be- 
atification of twenty-nine heroes 
last November 24 demonstrate so 
well. 

But great as have been the ad- 
vances of the Church in the twen- 
tieth century, her mission remains 
far from fulfilled. What are five 
million Catholics among 450 mil- 
lion? What are three thousand 
priests (plus about two thousand of 
foreign birth) where their ought to 
be three hundred thousand? At 


the present there is just one priest 
for every 90,000 souls. The hour 
of expansion, the hour of oppor- 
tunity is here and the Church, if at 
all possible, must take advantage of 
it. 

China calls to the West to help 
her. Europe cannot; her own 
sources and lands have been too 
ruthlessly depleted and devastated. 
America is the hope of China and 
America is the hope of the Church 
in China. Archbishop Paul Yu-Pin 
of Nanking has sounded the call to 
action in forceful terms: “American 
Catholics should be to the fore—en- 
gineers, technicians, educators, jour- 
nalists, doctors; and (if God should 
give the call He has already given to 
so many American boys and girls) 
priests, nuns, missionaries. But all, 
whether priests or laymen, will radi- 
ate Catholicism while going about 
the work of their particular calling. 
The last words of the Savior to His 
followers—His last command _ be- 
fore ascending to His Father—was 
that they go and teach all nations. 
This command is yours to fulfill. 
America and only America can save 
and develop the missions. The souls 
of one-quarter of humanity, the 
souls that Christ died for, are wait- 
ing for you.” 

Chere are many natural reasons 
for saying that China is the land of 
opportunity for the Church. Of all, 
one of the chief reasons, if not the 
chief reason, is the high moral code 
of the country as a whole. As a na- 
tion China is probably the most vir- 
tuous in the world; certainly she is 
in the Orient. Through her sages 
China teaches that all men are 
brothers, that all men are united to 
each other by a fourfold brother- 
hood. The relations between father 
and son, between husband and wife, 
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the 
youngest brother, are preciously re- 


between the elder brother and 


vered; the ties of family life are 
sacred. As far back as the time of 
Confucius, the Chinese taught that 
“all within the four seas are broth- 
How harmonious is such a 
concept with the Catholic doctrine 
of the Mystical Body! Like 


sO many other beliefs of the 


ers.” 


people, such a teaching needs 
the supernatural guidance of 
the Church, the divine teach- 
ing of Christ, to give such a 


its 


notion proper meaning, 
orientation, and purpose, so 
that it would not only unite 


men to men, but would unite 
men to God. 





A second reason for 
China’s special readiness for 
the faith is her culture. China 
is China, to be sure, and she 
will cling to her traditions as 
all the 


westernizing influences, some 


she should, despite 
of which are harmful, now 
surrounding her. China will 
adopt Western methods and 
She will adapt 
herself to them, but she will 
not and cannot cease being 
China. 


techniques. 


Her literature is free 
of the obscenities and of the 
moral often 
found in the classical pages 


aberrations 


so 
of Greece and Rome. There 
is not a single Chinese work 
of literature that needs ex- 
purgation to be placed in the 
hands of the innocent child. 
and heroes 
were monsters of vice as well 
as giants of virtue, while the 
heroes of China were and 


Grecian Roman 


and her sages ancient when 


were 
Greece and Rome with her satellites 
only 


were new-comers on the stave 


of human history. China’s very an 
tiquity is a test of her lofty morality. 

Che people of China are pagans, 
but not atheists 
the 


They do not have 


Christian religion but follow 
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itv, for union with one another 

with the Supreme Ruler, they st: 
for an ideal state. That they did : 
know Christ their fa 
they lived before His coming. | 
for vou of the West, in the s; 
of universal brotherhood and 

the 


was not 


help of your missionaries, 


make your contributior 








Picture courtesy of N. C. W. C. 
“Our Lady of China,” a painting in the shrine of 
Tonglu, to the south of Peking. 
the Blessed Mother attired as an Oriental Empress. 
Many pilgrims throng the shrine at this little 
hamlet, which did not number a single Christian a 
century ago. The 4,000 Christians there today are 
grateful to the Blessed Mother who on several oc- 
casions has protected them from calamity, particu- 
larly during the Boxer uprising and the later civil 


wars. 


still are the full embodiment 
of character and of moral goodness. 
China’s culture of forty centuries 
was ancient when Greece and Rome 
were in their youth. Her literature 
was venerable and hoary with age 
when Aeschylus first wrote his 
Electra and Cicero’s voice rang out 
in his orations before the Roman 
state. The teaching of Chinese wise 
men was respected centuries before 
Plato formulated his Republic and 
Aristotle penned his Ethics. China 


Confucius or Buddha or some other 
ethereal leader; nevertheless all be- 
lieve in a Supreme Being. ‘Such a 
social ideal of upward four thou- 
sand vears old that needs only to be 
baptized to be Christian,” is the un- 
qualified remark of Archbishop Yu- 
Pin. 
early 


“The Chinese even in those 
times bore witness to God, 
Who at all times and in all nations 
has left traces of His passing. In 
striving for their Great Commun- 


The artist depicts 


bringing Christ to the C! 
nese nation; bringing to then 
the only One who can 
fect the 
sought, 

Who can 
Father. 


they have 
Mediat 


them to 


union 
the only 

link 
Then will the peac: 
Great Communit 
spread over the Great Com 
munity of the world; but 
will be higher, 
ing, for 


of our 


more endur 
it will have become 
of Christ in the 
kingdom of Christ.” 


the peace 


That the Holy Father con 
siders China a land of oppor 
tunity and of promise is pat 
ently evident from two events 
of last He 
one of her sons, an orphan 


year. elevated 
and a convert, to the dignity 
of the cardinalate. Then he 
to the status 
Catholic country the vast na 
tion, portioning it into sev- 
enty-nine dioceses. Comment- 


raised of a 


ing on this significant event, 
Matthew Tchen declared 
over the Vatican radio: “It 
(the Holy See) has seen th 
rate of progress assume ver- 
tiginous proportions, but 
what has impressed it more 
is the general psychological, 
social and cultural condition 
of the people among whom 
such progress has been and 
continues to be realized. The most 
significant token of the new cultural 
and political outlook of the Chinese 
in general, and of the educated 
classes and their most outstanding 
representatives is their consid- 
ered acceptance of Christian prin- 
ciples as consonant with their an- 
cient civilization.” 

The Sovereign Pontiffs have sung 
the praises of this body of the faith- 
ful so heroic in centuries of perse- 
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ntinuing even today under 
1 fist of the Communists. It 
isely this supernatural reason 
signates China as the land of 
unity now. “Rarely,” spoke 
iv Father, Pius XII, “has 
heen seen so rich or marvel 
irrav in the hosts of the mar- 
The length and breadth of 
st empire was stained with the 
| of witnesses to Christ: relig- 
men and women, missionaries 
had come from far-off shores, 
lative priests; members of 
sex, old and young, youths 
ind children, from the highest so- 
iety and to the most lowly.” 
“The blood of the martyrs is the 
| of the faith” penned Tertul- 
and this supernatural axiom 
tinues to be realized throughout 
e history of the Church. “United 
the Blood of Christ, the blood of 
martyrs ery to heaven more 
udly than that of Abel: it ascends 
the very eve of the Lord as an 
cense of sweet odor and brings 
upon the far-flung soil of 
hina and of the whole earth the 
grace of the Father of Lights and 
Mercies.” Such is the Holv Fa- 
her’s eulogy of China’s beatified, 


vhich may be applied to all those 
who have shed their blood as the 
symbol of their deep interior faith 
ind love. The blessing of God is 
inifest in China today. Indeed 
she has given indication of her fu- 
‘ure greatness which can be fully 
realized only if America compre- 
hends the words of the Holy Fa- 
her: “It is America’s hour. The 
missions await response.” And 
though he made this statement in 
reference to the entire world, it is 
particularly applicable to China. 


Already the Church in China is 
on to vigorous growth; already she 
has firmly grasped the teaching and 
the tradition of the Church of 
Christ; already she has witnessed 


her baptism of b'ood as in the Ro- 





Picture courtesp of N.C. W. € 
Very Rev. Fr. Clementinus Van der 
Borcht, rector of the Seminary at 
Tchang, Hupeh, China. 


man Empire of old, and like the 
Church of that era, stands on the 
threshold of assuming a dominant 
role in the nation’s civilization. “Be 


hold how that clergy, which, human 





ly speaking, should have succumbed 





to the cataclysmic persecution of 
forty vears ago has sprouted and 
bloomed and borne fruit. Behold 
how they have but lately seen the 
episcopal hierarchy established in 
China. Behold shining in the midst, 
like a reflection of the blood of 


these martyrs, the scarlet of a 
Prince of the Church, who was re- 
ceived in triumph by his whole na- 
tion.”” Well may the Pope’s words 
be seen to point out the day of glo- 
rious triumph awaiting the Church 
in this land, the conquest of its ev- 
erv mile for the Cross of Christ 

But the Church of China cannot 
grow alone. She needs the help of 
the other nations of the world. She 
calls to her brethren in other lands 
to assist her as she seeks to grow to 
full maturity in the Body of Christ. 

America is the land to which 
China is calling. America is the land 
where she casts her eyes and pleads 
for aid. Like the Macedonian 
whom St. Paul saw in a dream, call- 
ing “Come over and help us,” so 
now before America there rises the 
vision of the Chinese before the eyes 
of America. “We look to America 
for inspiration and aid. We look to 
America not only to bring us to the 
comforts of an industrial age but to 
help us form our ‘perfect *man.’ 
Such is the sentiment of Archbish- 
op Yu-Pin and it is but the echo of 
every voice in China. “We look to 
America—but to Christian Amer- 
ica. We would have educated Chi- 
nese—Chinese Christian gentlemen, 
in whose souls flow the life of God, 
gentlemen educated not only for 
time, but for eternity.” 

With outstretched arms China 
calls. She is the land of opportun- 
itv. Her culture, her traditions, her 
people, her Catholic martyrs form 
an appeal that cannot be ignored. 
China will become Catholic China 
only if Catholics in America take 
the torch of faith to the teeming 
millions across the sea and enkindle 
them with the love of Jesus Christ. 
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The offering for enrollment is 


SAINT ANTHONY’S LEGION 


It has been our blessed privilege for many years to record for remembrance in our Perpetual Novena to Saint 
Anthony here at Graymoor the petitions of a countless number of clients of the dear, Saint of Padua. In order that 
the clients of the beloved saint might be more directly affiliated with our Franeiscan Community and share to a greater 
extent in the merits of the many Holy Masses, prayers and other religious devotions of our Priests and our students 
for the priesthood, we have enrolled many thousands of them under the banner of St. Anthony’s Legion. This has 
brought to them and to ourselves, innumerable graces and blessings through our union of prayer. 
the nominal sum of one dollar yearly, on receipt of which we mail a mem- 
bership card. Address applications for membership: St. Anthony’s Legion, Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, 

















Dictating Our Childrens Lives 


By Charles J. Sullivan 


. 


AN, endowed with the gift 

of the freedom of will, has 

very few native instincts, 
reactions universal to all and pro- 
ducing the same result from the 
same stimulus. Self-preservation, 
mating, feeding, and caring for the 
voung just about exhaust the list of 
Man’s instincts. Our freedom of 
will makes it possible for our ac- 
tions to be directed by our intellect 
while the animal’s behavior is di- 
rected mostly by instinct, and in a 
Some 
people claim you and I have merely 
submerged our instincts beneath a 
masseof learned material. We read 
vitamin advertisements and decide 
to share in the good spirits and ex- 
cellent health that always follows 
faithful eating of so-and-so’s Vita- 
complex. We do this as an act 
of the will. There are those who 
would have us achieve the same re- 
sults by eating what we like to eat, 
trusting instinct to guide us in the 
choice of a balanced nutritious diet. 
“The female is the more deadly 
of the species” is a hackneyed quota- 
tion that springs to the glib tongue 
of any man who has been bested by 
a woman. Hunters know the quo- 
tation in its true meaning, for ex- 
perience has taught them that a for- 
est mother, be she small or large, 
becomes gigantic when her young 
are threatened. The bombed cities 
of Europe give us the story of case 
after case in which human mothers 
or fathers have exhibited a self- 
lessness, worthy of the truly great, 
as they did all in their power 
to protect their children. from. the 
bullets, the bombs, and the flying 
debris. Some will state flatly that 
those parents were doing no more 


lesser degree by experience. 


than what was to be expected of 


good parents. Others will seize 


upon these episodes as splendid ex- 


amples of instinctive behavior on 
the part of human beings, the in- 
stinct to protect the young 
Instinct or not, it is indeed fine, 
worthy of praise, something to be 
and something to be remem- 


hat in a world ravaged by a 


copied 





bered t 

fearful warfare people can behave 
the way those parents did. It is un- 
fortunate that this parental protec- 
tion can be carried to an extreme. 
Can parents be over-conscientious ? 
Not only can they but in many in- 
stances they are. What of the par- 
ent who insists upon running the 
life of a son or daughter aged 
thirty? That parent is robbing the 
offspring of its adult life, for adult- 
hood means the ability to live one’s 
life as a moral being, exercising 
free will, making choices, and in 
terms of the alternate choice taken, 
either profiting or suffering from 
the experience. 

Parents just hate to see their 
children grow up, for that means 
the loosening of the bonds of de- 
pendency that have held the young- 
sters so close to them. The wise par- 
ent will have planned long and 
carefully for this parting and will 
have nurtured new bonds of friend- 
ship, understanding and common in- 
terests which will bind far tighter, 
and endure far longer than the at- 
tachment of necessity. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that every one of us 
wants to be boss, boss over our as- 
sociates when possible but certainly 
boss of our own personal lives. It is 
this often-forgotten fact that fore- 
dooms to failure the most hopeful 
or least offensive types of semi- 
tommunism. The parent who re- 
fuses or fails to realize the import 
of the psychologist’s teaching is in 
for trouble when attempting to reg- 
ulate the life of a mature boy or 
girl. 


Today many boys are coming out 
of the armed forces, husky, self- 
sufficient, self-reliant, determined 
wlults. Two or three years ago as 
vangling 


} 


eighteen-year-olds — the 


ad been forced to leave the shelter 


of the family and the social life into 
which they fitted so nicely and re- 
sponded to so obediently. Boys 
went off to training. They were 
trained. They were hurt. They 
were hardened. They were forced 
to grow up. Some few couldn't 
make the grade. They received 
medical discharges and were sent 
Those few 
were not enough to mention. When 
the rest return to the fireside, it will 
he only the foolish parents who ex- 
pect their boy to fit back into the 
old way of life. That boy has 
changed. He is now an adult. 


back to their families. 


It is fairly easy for parents, sepa- 
rated for a length of time from 
their sons or daughters, to under- 
stand that the young people must be 
treated differently from the way 
they were treated a year or so previ- 
ously. I can remember the day 
Frank was born. I can remember 
the beautiful Sunday afternoon his 
proud father carried him into the 
church to be christened. In due 
time little Frank went to kinder- 
garten. When he became of high 
school age the family moved, and 
happened to locate near the school 
in which I teach. Frank proved 
to be a brilliant student. From his 
first day as a freshman he and his 
counselor knew he was headed for 
college after graduating in the up- 
per quarter of the class. He finally 
did graduate, but graduation day, 
instead of being bright and shining 
with the pleasure of a job well done 
and a goal accomplished, had a 


cloud hanging over it. Frank’s 


father was a doctor, as his father 
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and grandfather had been before 
Frank was ready for college 
s father was insisting that he 
out the family tradition by 
ring for medicine. This did 
meet with Frank’s approval, for 
inted to be a teacher. He had 
hility to be a doctor, but he 
rred teaching. The father took 
ttitude as a personal insult. It 
much explaining and a little 
pounding before my friend 
to see that his “family tradi- 
tion” was in reality his own selfish 
>to boss his son’s life. Frank’s 


mother aided the boy. Frank pre- 
pared for teaching and today is a 
success in his chosen field. 

Take the case of Vera, a dutiful, 
loving daughter. Her mother and 
father would be described as aver- 
age parents in moderate circum- 
stances. There were times, how- 
ever, when the moderate circum- 
stances slipped a bit and the family 
was downright poor. It was at 
hose times that Vera’s mother went 
ut to work by the day. She made 
no secret of the fact that her hus- 
band was a failure, and she con- 
stantly preached to Vera “marry for 
money.” From the time the girl 
was sixteen her every escort was in- 
vestigated. Mother was determined 
to protect her child from a fate sim- 
ilar to her own. This one was 
checked off as not refined enough. 
That young man was discouraged 
from calling. “Vera, he’ll never 
make any real money in that busi- 
ness. He'll end up a forty-dollar-a- 
week clerk. You want something 
better than that, girl!” This one 
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was too poor, that one would have 
to wait too long before he could 
marry, the other one was too slick. 
Vera, the obedient, waited and 
waited. Her friends fell in love, 





These Three 





Hope and faith and love lived 
In a house together; 

Faith fled when trouble came 
Bringing stormy weather. 


Love grew weak and wan without 
Light of faith’s oblation, 

Hope left the house because 

It had no firm foundation. 


Hope and faith and love, 
these three 
Had they pulled together, 
Could have made the trouble flee, 
Bringing sunny weather! 
—Inez Clark Thorson. 











married and raised families, still 
Vera waited. In the meantime she 
graduated from high school, a sec- 
retarial school and a variety of jobs. 
In time she became the private sec- 
retary of a prominent business exec- 
utive. Vera is almost forty now, a 
career woman who permits herself 
just one piece of adorning jewelry, 
an antique locket suspended by a 
fine gold chain. One of the boys 
whom her mother charged off as 
“not for Vera” had almost eloped 
with Vera. Her mother’s oppor- 
tune sickness had ruined his plans. 


He had never planned again. Is his 
picture in that locket? Is a faded 
photo all this woman is to have from 
life, a life that had, in the days of 
her youth, held such a glorious 
promise? On a secretary's salary 
she and her mother are able to live 
in the fashion to which they were 
not accustomed. Was it right for 
this mother to dominate her daugh- 
ter to a point where her protection 
of the girl from life has resulted in 
life passing by the girl? 

Stories like these can be multi- 
plied many times. Parents are, 
after all, just human. We do not 
have divine understanding nor do 
we have Divine intelligence, there- 
fore it is to be expected that we will 
make mistakes. However, we do 
have common sense. We do have 
the ability to learn, and learn we 
must that guiding, advising, and 
counseling our children is quite a 
different thing from telling the 
children what to do. The sooner in 
their lives they begin to make decis- 
ions for themselves the better. The 
more they have an opportunity to 
practice coming to conclusions, act- 
ing on those conclusions and tasting 
the sweet or bitter results of those 
decisions the better it will be for 
them. You and I must take the 
hard way. Let the youngster make 
those inevitable mistakes now when 
he or she is young enough to rectify 
them, so that when he or she 
reaches adult life we can, with a 
clear conscience, send him out to 
lead his life the way he wants to 
lead it, and not the way we think 
he ought to lead it. 
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Doctor Jordans Triumph 
By Toreia Vondenbery 


K 


RANCES MAHON, office 
nurse, opened the door to 
Doctor-William Jordan’s office 

and, putting her hat and coat in the 
clothes closet, prepared the desk and 
memo pad for the day’s visiting 
hours. 

“Good morning, Fran, I presume 
that’s you,” called a hearty voice 
from the inner office. 

Frances noticed then that the in- 
ner office door stood ajar and poked 
her head into the private office. 

“Good morning, Doctor Bill, and 
whatever do you think you’re doing 
so early in the morning? House- 
cleaning, are vou? About time, I’d 
say.” His desk drawers were pulled 
out and there were stacks of maga- 
zines and other papers and charts 
peculiar to a doctor’s office piled 
high on the desk. The doctor’s red 
head was half-way in a desk drawer. 
In one hand he held a letter that he 
waved at her. ' 

“I’m a success, a great success, 
the home town calls. Read this.” 
She caught the sheet as he tossed it 
to her. 

“Dear Bill: Our hospital here is 
celebrating its 25th anniversary and 
putting on a little party to celebrate. 
We are calling home our prominent 
citizens to help us put the thing over 
and the first person the hospital 
superintendent wanted me to con- 
tact was you. We'd like you to be 
toastmaster at our dinner which we 
are having the night of the fifteenth. 
They are having open-house at the 
hospital. We finished the new wing, 
I suppose vou know, and we'd like 
you to come up a day or so before. 
You can bunk with me because the 
room you used to have is still wait- 
ing for you. You don’t need to 
write. Just come up. I'll meet 
your train. Regards, 

I’m still your ‘Uncle’ John.” 


“How grand. You're going, of 
course.” Frances folded the letter, 
handed it back to him. 

“Wouldn't miss it on a bet. This 
is the chance I’ve been waiting for,” 
3111 Jordan told her. 

“Chance? Chance for what?” 

Frances was puzzled. 
““\ chance to let those wiseacres 
learn a thing or two. I guess I 
never told vou but at one time the 
Middleton hospital staff rejected my 
application for work at the hospital. 
Old Doctor Holmes was chief of 
staff at the time and he was behind 
the whole thing. The old bov car- 
ried a lot of weight. Didn't think it 
was good for Middleton to have a 
boy with my reputation on the staff. 
You see, when I was a kid I was 
the local bad boy and the goat for 
every mishap. Oh, I guess I pulled 
my share of pranks. Mom had to 
work to support my sister Mary and 
me and I was on my own too much. 
It was Doctor John Phillips — he’s 
the Uncle John who wrote me, who 
started me on the track of medicine 
when I broke my leg falling out of 
one of the trees on the Holmes es- 
tate. He treated me as though he 
thought I was more than just the 
local Peck’s bad boy. He helped me 
through medical school. He was like 
a father to me. I never should have 
tried to establish myself in Middle- 
ton, especially not in the medical 
profession. People just don’t take 
their ills to someone they considered 
a juvenile delinquent.” 

Frances listened, astonished, as 
the doctor talked. She had been in 
Doctor Jordan’s office for more than 
two vears now. When she came to 
work for him he was already well 
established as a surgeon of promise 
and all-round medical man. He was 
as busy and had as good a clientele 
as the other doctors in town. He 


was regarded with favor by 
Sisters of Mercy who operated 
local hospital and was well-liked by 
his fellow medicos. Sometimes hi 
manner was cold in the handling 

a case; he didn’t always put enoug! 
heart into his handling of people's 
heartaches and _ heartbreaks; it 
seemed that sometimes, though 
Frances hated to say it even to her 
self, he was considering the large 
fee he would get from the patient, 
not the patient’s need of him. But 
now she could see that it was his re- 
sentment of the treatment he had 
received at the hands of his home 
town, the small-boy attitude of I’ll- 
show -yvou-I-can-be-somebody that 
had dominated his career all the 
way through. She felt a sick dis- 
appointment, the disappointment of 
one who sees a much-loved person 
not quite measure up to the high 
standards expected of him. For 
Frances was in love with the doctor, 
had been for some time, though she 
concealed her feelings well and he 
had never by so much as a word or 
an action shown any special interest 
in her. 


“ 


You'll have to write a speech,” 
Frances said. 

“Iv speech was written long ago, 
though I never thought I’d get a 
chance to speak it, but I will now, I 
will.” 

Frances stood for a few minutes 
more in the doorway, then turned 
quickly back to her own desk. 
After all, it wasn’t her place to say 
anything; he’d resent any interfer- 
ence; he wasn’t red-headed for 
nothing. 


She couldn’t help acting cool 
toward him the next few days, he 
was so obviously the small boy 
crowing in triumph over an adver- 
sary, savoring the opportunity to 
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Middleton influential citi- 
wn a peg or two 

the midst of preparations for 
for Middleton, he stopped 

irveved her with a puzzled 

it’s the matter, Fran? Hav- 
u been well the last week?” 
ry well, thank you, Doctor,” 
| crisply. 

\ell, what are you doing way 

that high horse then?” he de- 
“You don’t talk, and sev- 
times I caught vou looking at 
with a calculating eve a lot like 

m used to when she was thinking 
the latest mischief I’d gotten 
Give with what you're think- 
You don’t like what I’m going 
, do you ?” 

“Well, Doctor, since vou ask me, 
I think your attitude is a little 
th the fine reputation you've 

uy Instead of showing the 

Imindedness of a man who 

oks the petty things of the 

you've dropped to the small- 
level in your continued resent- 
of your home-town people. 
must be very proud of you, 
ting you to head their celebra- 
They’re expecting a doctor 
a fine reputation, not a sore- 

He grinned at her in a lopsided 

v. “Now you sound just like my 

ther, but you shouldn’t assume 

maternal attitude, Fran, you're 
uch too young and good-looking. 

‘ll, I'm off to Middleton. Keep 

fice fires burning.” 


Frances watched him as he drove 

and suddenly her eyes filled 

with tears. How could he act so 
umb, be so blind ? 

The doctor covered the miles to 
Middleton in record time and went 
directly to the home of his old 
friend and benefactor, John Phil- 
lips. The aged doctor rose slowly 
to greet him as the housekeeper ad- 
mitted him. Bill Jordan was shocked 
it the change in the man. Surely 
Unele John must have been ill and 
hadn’t said anything to him. 

“What have you been doing to 
yourself, working too hard?” he 
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“Now, you just sound like my mother... . 


asked, after they had exchanged 
greetings. 

“Guess I did more than I should 
have, while the others were away in 
service. My ticker isn’t up to par 
any more, Bill. I’ve got to step 
aside completely. But my best time 
is over, you're just beginning yours. 
Tell me how everything’s going, 
Bill. We get reports of your work 
every now and then; you're doing 
brilliant work.” 

“Just trying to live up to your 
faith in me, Uncle John,” Bill said 
sincerely. “I'll never forget what 
you did for me when everyone else 
was against me. Is Holmes still 
around, being officious ?” 

“Doctor Holmes died six weeks 
ago,” John Phillips told him, gently. 
“He was wrapped up heart and soul 
in the hospital ; he did a lot of work 
for the new wing. He caught a 


cold, didn’t take care of it. You 
know how it is with a doctor, pre- 
scribes medicine but never has time 
to take any. He developed pneu- 
monia and was gone in less than two 
days. He used to come over to see 
me a lot. Asked about you often 
and hoped you'd come back to Mid- 
dleton some day. He always re- 
gretted his action toward you but 
didn’t know how to approach you 
about it, especially after you went 
to the top so rapidly.” 

“Tt’s easy to regret an action 
when it comes back and hits you in 
the face,” Bill Jordan said bitterly. 
“Doctor Holmes was like a lot of 
others in this town. They kick a 
fellow when he’s down, but they 
like to lick his boots when he’s on 
top.” 

“Son, son, you should know hu- 
man frailties by now, you’ve been 
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getting around.” John Phillips put 
his hand on the young doctor’s 
shoulders. “The town wants you 
here to rejoice with them. 


the letter to you. 


I wrote 
I never dreamed 
you'd still be resentful.” 


“How did you expect me to be?” 
Doctor Jordan said brusquely. “I’m 
human too and —” he stopped. In 
John Phillips’ eyes was the same sad 
disappointment that had been in 
Frances’ eves when he told her 
what he intended to do. John Phil- 
lips was a life-long friend and he 
valued his opinion. Though Fran- 
ces had been with him only two 
years, he wanted her to continue her 
high regard of him. Possibly he 
loved these two people more than 
anyone he had ever known, next to 
his mother. In his mind he could 
see her as she used to be when he’d 
been in mischief. She’d shake her 
head and say gently: “Son, Son, 
why do you do these things?” and 
her reproof would have more effect 
on him than the wrath of any out- 
sider. 


“Is your telephone still in the 
hall?” he asked abruptly, and at the 
doctor’s surprised nod he stepped 
out of the livingroom. It didn’t 
take long for him to be connected 
with his office and to hear his secre- 
tary’s voice. 


“Frances, this is Bill Jordan? 
Are you busy? . Good, I want 
you to hop the first bus to Middle- 
ton. I think one leaves at two thirty. 
Yes, I need you over here to help 
me write a speech, the kind a toast- 
master or major-domo or what-you- 
call-it at a celebrating dinner gives. 
Uncle John and I will meet you at 


the bus station. Good-bye.” 


When he replaced the receiver he 
felt carefree and happy; the old 
canker of resentment had entirely 
disappeared. The look on John 


Phillips’ face matched the lilt in 
Frances’ voice as he talked to her. 


“Fine secretary, Frances is,” he 
told Doctor Phillips, grinning, 
“Guess one of these days I'll have 
to marry her to protect my busi- 

” 
ness. 
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Books reviewed below can be ordered through our Graymoor Press, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


SAINT AUGUSTIN] THE FIRST 
CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION 


lose ph P. Christe pher (translator.) 


Westminster. Md Newman Book- 
shop. $2.50 

mp, $2! 
This is the second of the series, “An 


cient Christian Writers,” in which the 
works of the Fathers and early writers 
of the Church are being translated in- 
to English under the editorship of Drs 
Quasten and Plumpe of the Catholic 
University of America. The task is an 
ambitious one—but one for which there 
has long been a crying need. The au- 
thentic works of those who played so 
tremendous a role not only in explain- 
ing the authentic message of the Cath- 
olic faith but in moulding our cultural 
heritage have in large measure been 
inaccessible to English readers. Few 
men are better equipped for directing 
such a task than Dr. Quasten, one of 
the world’s leading authorities on early 
Christian history, and Dr. Plumpe, a 
thorough Greek and Latin scholar. 

This volume, translated and anno- 
tated by Dr. Joseph P. Christopher of 
Immaculate Conception Seminary, Dar- 
lington, New Jersey, is St. Augustine's 
method of instructing prospective con- 
verts to the faith. The focal point of 
the instruction is love: creation is a 
work of love; Old Testament history 
is a preparation for the coming of the 
God of Love. The study of each truth 
of faith should inspire us with the two- 
fold love of God and man which is the 
great commandment of Christ 

St. Augustine’s approach to. the 
young, to the timid, to the passionate, 
to the erudite, and to the rude con- 
tain rich lessons in educational psy- 
chology. Priests and teachers will find 
a wealth of matter and method sug- 
gested, especially thought-provoking 
sentences which counsel the catechist 
to “say much on his (the learner's) be- 
half to God, rather than say much to 
him about God.” —R. T. 


FUNDAMENTAL 
John C. O'Leary 
Newman. $1.75. 


RUBRICS By 
Westminster. M 


Of primary interest to priests and 
candidates for the priesthood, this y 

ume reviews the fundamental pr 

ciples underlying liturgical action, and 
outlines briefly the role to be played 
by each of the ministers at the altar 
Enlightening indeed is the chapter en- 
titled “Some Common Errors in Low 


Mass.” —B. P 


JACINTA, THE FLOWER OF FA- 
TIMA. By H. S. Medeiros and W 
F. Hill.. New York: Catholic Book 
Publishing Co. $2.00. 


The apparitions of Our Lady at Fa- 
time, fraught as they were with warn 
ings of dire happenings to come, but 
brightened at the same time by prom 
ises of peace and blessings to tl 
world if men would apply themselves 
to the practice of penance, have won 
wide credence in the present genera- 
tion. The wisdom of the sanction of 
the Church, not hastily given, has been 
attested to by the holiness of living 
practiced by the three little children 
on whom Our Lady smiled at Fatima. 
One of these, Jacinta Marto, ascended 
the mountain of holiness swiftly and 
with intensity, dying as a mere child, 
but one who had endured a great share 
of the burden of mortification neces- 
sary for true atonement for the sin- 
fulness of a world. The story of her 
short but beautiful life is told for us 
by two youthful priests, from docu- 
ments taken from the Portuguese of 
Father Joseph Galamba de Oliveira. It 
is rich in details, both as to the appari- 
tions and the lives of those who par- 
ticipated in them. In telling of the 
life of Jacinta, it breathes the loveli- 
ness of the virtue of simplicity, so 
highly lauded by Our Savior. D. D. 





John Phillips’ answering smile 
put the final touch to his satisfac- 
tion. It was heart-warming and 


understanding, with no sadness or 
disappointment to dim its bright- 
ness. 
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by Monsignor John O'Grady 


\NY people now recognize 
that we are in the midst of 
ne of the greatest move- 
peoples in all times. As 
is they are given an oppor- 
millions in Europe will want 
ivrate to other lands. The 
es are that the largest part of 
immigrants will move into the 
Western World, which means the 
\mericas. It is equally clear that 
he American country that is best 
prepared to receive immigrants is 
\rgentina. Argentina is in a good 
position to receive immigrants ; it is 
going ahead with a vast plan for the 
development of irrigation which will 
make millions of acres of new land 
wailable. In its irrigation program 
it is really trying to do what the 
United States did with its Reclama- 
tion Act passed in 1902. Argentina 
is also in process of planning a divi- 
sion of its public lands; it is buying 
up the large plantations as rapidly 
is possible for division into family 
farms 

It is very difficult to estimate the 
Argentine capacity to absorb immi- 
grants in its agricultural program. 
Its total need during the next five 
years has been estimated at approxi- 
mately 141,000 but this estimate 
could be greatly increased by the ac- 
celeration of the irrigation program 
and the division of the large estan- 
cias. The best authorities on Ar- 
gentine industry estimate that it 
could easily absorb 100,000 a year 
for the next five years. 

If the Argentine program should 
be developed according to present 
plans, the population of that coun- 
try may easily increase by 6,000,000 
within the next two decades and this 
growth will probably continue to in- 





crease. Students of Argentine econ- 
my are convinced that she can sup- 


{ 


port at least 30,000,000 people and 





Editor’s Note: 

We are indebted to The Catho- 
lic Charities Review for this in- 
formative and thought-provoking 
article from the pen of its editor, 


Right Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady. 











some even place the number at 40,- 
000,000 people. 

For the past few months Argen- 
tina has had a commission in Italy 
working out a treaty with the Ital- 
ian Government governing the se- 
lection and treatment of immigrants 
by Argentina. This treaty has now 
been ratified. It will mean a flow 
of 5,000 to 6,000 immigrants a 
month from Italy to Argentina. One 
in every nine of these will be a dis- 
placed person from Italy. The Ar- 
gentine commission, however, will 
not confine its interest to Italy; it 
will also include Spain, Germany, 
Austria and probably other coun- 
tries. 

At the present time the Argentine 
Government is setting up a special 
organization for the reception and 
placement of immigrants in the 
country. It should be said at this 
point that the Argentine Govern- 
ment is taking a very liberal attitude 
toward the acceptance of displaced 
persons. In addition to the ten per 
cent that it is accepting from Italy 
as part of its regular immigration 
program, the Argentine Govern- 
ment is willing to accept an unlim- 
ited number of displaced persons 
from Italy provided they can meet 
its immigration standards. It has 
set up a special commission as a sub- 
commission of its regular immigra- 
tion commission to establish an or- 
ganization for the selection of dis- 
placed persons in Germany, Austria 


and England. 


The immigration policies of the 
Brazilian Government are not as 
clearly defined as those of Argen- 
tina. There is general agreement in 
srazil that the country needs immi- 
gration but so far there has been a 
lack of agreement as to the pro- 
gram. Brazil has been negotiating 
with Italy in regard to immigration 
but the Italian Government has 
heen insisting on a fairly rigid pol- 
icy in regard to the opportunities to 
he provided for immigrants.  Ital- 
ian leaders want to see Italian immi- 
grants to Brazil given an oppor- 
tunity for the ownership of land un- 
der conditions that will make family 
farming possible. Such a treaty 
may readily be a new departure in 
the whole agricultural economy of 
Brazil. Some of the States of 
Brazil like Rio Grande do Sul, San- 
ta Catalina and Parana have definite 
land policies under which land has 
been made available to the people 
under conditions that make family 
farming possible. We have, there- 
fore, in these States a number of 
fairly successful European colonies 
~German, Italian, Polish, also a 
sprinkling of Lithuanian, Ukranian 
and Hungarian groups. 

Srazil has been moving somewhat 
slowly in developing a program for 
displaced persons. It is generally 
recognized that eventually Brazil 
will have a program for displaced 
persons just as it will have a regu- 
lar immigration program. How- 
ever, the National Government has 
not had very much experience in 
dealing with immigration. Most of 
the immigration up to date has been 
under the direction of the State 
Governments, particularly the State 
of Sao Paulo, and the large land 
owners and industrial corporations. 

Hardly any of the other South 
\merican countries are ready for a 
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large inflow of European immi- 
grants. There may be some possi- 
bility in Uruguay and Colombia but 
even here the volume will not be 
very great. Most of the other coun- 
tries are largely agricultural and it 
is not going to be easy to settle Eur- 
opean peoples in agriculture if the 
countries in which they settle do not 
have a definite colonization policy 
This means the settlement of people 
on reasonably good land and on 
reasonably good terms. It means the 
development of communication and 
of transportation facilities which 
make for ready access to markets. 

The development of a coloniza- 
tion program will, of course, mean 
a complete revolution in the land 
policies of many Latin-American 
countries. They cannot give Euro- 
pean peoples better opportunities 
than are available to their own peo- 
ple. In other words, a proper pro- 
gram of agricultural colonization 
means for them a complete revolu- 
tion of their present agricultural 
systems 

The transfer of millions of peo- 
ple from Europe to the Western 
World has many ramifications from 
the standpoint of the Church. Prac- 
tically all the countries in) which 
large numbers will be settled do not 
have a sufficient number of priests 
to take care of the new immigrants. 
They do not have a sufficient num- 
ber to take care of their present 
needs especially in the rural dist- 
ricts, not to speak of caring for 
added millions of immigrants 

The adjustment of millions of 
Europeans in the Western World 
will present a serious challenge to 
the able leadership of the Church. 
These immigrants should be able to 
look to the Church for guidance in 
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Requiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of our 
readers the souls of the faithful de- 
parted listed here. For them collect- 
ively a set of thirty Masses will be 
offered. 


Sister Mary Joseph Rosario McCue, 


Brother Ferdinand Gagne 


l 
} 


Valentino Marello, Roderick Bates, 
esile Bishop, Margaret McGarry, F. 
McCormick, Wm. J. Creed, Archi- 


bald Sharber, Margaret O'Sullivan, 


Patrick Lawrence Lynch, Miss Jennie 


I 


fill, Henry Schae fer, M I Honke, 





Nouena 


in honor of 


The 
Holy Ghost 


The Seminarians of the 
Society of the Atonement 
include the petitions of all 
their benefactors in their daily 
devotions in honor of the 
Holy Spirit. 


Send your Petitions to 


REVEREND RECTOR, S. A. 
Atonement Seminary 
Washington 17, D. C. 











Mary A. Cleary, Anne Gormley, Mrs. 


} 
( 


{. Murphy, Mrs. W. R. Wall, Marie 
‘urry, Michael G. McCormick, Mrs. 


Mary Ann Geib, Agnes Clinton, Rose 


I 


angelier, Lieut. T. James Fitzpatrick, 


Michael J. McDonnell, William Heide, 
William H. Gallivan, Mrs. Bridget 


I 
I 


lealy James Healy, John Bernard 
fealy, Charles Silvester Healy, Mrs 


imilla Shank, James Shea, Herbert 





Straub, May Straub 





their new homes. They will need 


more than a purely religious mis- 


sion; thev will need also a_ social 


mission. They will need priests who 


will be able to give proper advice 


and counsel. 





Enroll Your Dear Departed in the Purgatorial Society 


By enrolling your departed relatives and friends in our Purgatorial Society you 
assure for them a remembrance in thousands of Holy Masses offered each year and 
you will thus fulfill your holy obligation of charity and love for them and earn for 
yourself countless blessings. The Living may also be enrolled and participate in the 
Spiritual Benefits during life and after death. The offering for membership enroll- 
ment in the Purgatorial Society is but Five Dollars for a single individual and 


Twenty-five Dollars for the entire family. 


Address: Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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DYING? 


Today, Tonight, Tomorrow ... ? 


You Will 
your broken body to the dust 
from whence it came. (Na- 
ture’s law demands this.) 


You Bequeath 

your soul to your Maker for 
judgment. (This you cannot 
help.) 

You should bequeath to God 
in your last Will and Testa- 
ment God's share of the ma- 
terial things of life that God 
made it possible for you to 
amass. 


Cardinal Manning said: 
“It’s a poor Will that does not 
name Christ among the heirs.” 


How About Your Will? 

Make no delay, for you know 
neither the day nor the hour 
when the summons to depart 
hence will come to you. 

Please remember the mission- 
ary and charitable works of the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment, of Graymoor, Garrison, 
New York. 
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Out of some cold figures, came a story 


to warm America's heart 


N”™ LONG AGO, the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury studied a tigure-covered 
sheet of paper. 

The figures revealed a steady, powerful up- 
swing in the sale of U. S. Savings Bonds, and 
an equally steady decrease in Bond redemp- 
tions 

But to the Secretary, they revealed a good 
deal more than that, and Mr. Snyder spoke 
his mind 
“After the Victory Loan, sales of U. S. Savings 

Bonds went down redemptions went up. 

And that was only natural and human. 


“It was natural and human — but it was also 
dangerous. For suppose this trend had con- 
tinued. Suppose that, in this period of re- 
conversion, some 80 million Americans had 
decided not only to stop saving, but to spend 
the $40 billion which they had a/ready put 
aside in Series E, F & G Savings Bonds. The 
picture which shat conjures up ts not a pretty 


one! 
“But the trend did NOT continue. 


“Early last fall, the magazines of this country 
nearly a thousand of them, acting together 
started an advertising campaign on Bonds. 

This, added to the continuing support of other 
media and advertisers, gave the American 
people the facts... told them why it was im- 
portant to buy and hold U. S. Savings Bonds. 


“The figures on this sheet tell how the Ameri- 


can people responded—and mighty good 
reading it makes. 
“Once more, it has been clearly proved that 
when you give Americans the facts, you can 
then ask them for action—and you'll get it!” 


What do the figures show? 
On Mr. Snyder's sheet were some very interest- 
ing figures. 

They showed that sales of Savings Bonds 
went from $494 million in last September to 
$519 million in October and kept climbing 
Steadily until, in January of this year, they 
reached a new postwar high: In January, 1947, 
Americans put nearly a billion dollars in Savings 
Bonds. And that trend is continuing. 

In the same way, redemptions have been 
going just as steadily downward. Here, too, 
the trend continues, 

Moreover, there has been, since the first of 
the year, an increase not only in the volume of 
Bonds bought through Payroll Savings, but in 
the number of buyers, 


How about you? 


The figures show that millions of Americans 
have realized this fact: there is no safer, surer 





way on earth to get the things you want than 
by buying U. S. Savings Bonds regularly, 





They are the safest investment in the world. 
Buy them regularly through the Payroll Plan, or 
ask your banker about the Bond-a-Month Plan, 


Save the easy, automatic way_with U.S. Savings Bonds 
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